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Selected Feature Article 


It’s good business to reassess our position as a basis for planning our future movements. 
While the “whys” of such assessments may be understood, the “hows” sometimes cause con- 
cern. How do we achieve a balanced and realistic assessment of where we stand in our 
personnel function? This case study suggests an approach that has been tried and proved. 


The Personnel Audit — 
Gateway to the Future 


SMALL company, with its plant in a rural 
A community some miles from the city in 
which the executive office was located, decided 
to improve its management of the personnel 
function. While a clerk had handled the person- 
nel detail in the past, a personnel adviser was 
hired to advance the function more competently. 
To assist him in planning and launching his pro- 
gram, a personnel audit was decided on. Since 
the company was not staffed to undertake such 
an audit, a consulting organization was retained 
to work with the personnel adviser and the man- 
agement in conducting the audit. 

An audit is a flexible tool the full value of 
which can only be gained by designing it to 
cope with the problems of a particular situation. 
A personnel audit can include, if available, an 
appraisal of the number and types of grievances 
and the number which reach arbitration, an 
analysis of arbitration decisions, turnover ratios 
for various classes of personnel, recruiting and 
employment costs, staffing ratios as related to 
total employment and sales, supervisory ratios, 
accident frequency and severity measures, work- 
men’s compensation costs, unemployment com- 
pensation costs, area wage and salary surveys, 
analysis of wage and salary practices and merit 
review programs, benefit plan participation 
ratios, etc. These techniques permit us to quan- 
tify the audit and give us a basis for compari- 
son when future audits are undertaken. Un- 


(Reprinted from Personnel Journal, September, 1961. Courtesy of the publisher and author.) 


Ernest C. MILLER 
Senior Associate 
Cresap, McCormick & Paget 
New York City 


fortunately such measures are rarely found in 
the situation where the need for an audit is most 
pronounced. This was the case in the situation 
being considered; so the procedures of the audit 
had to represent “the art of the possjble.” 


The Approach 


In view of the lack of quantitative data 
available for use in the audit and since the 
function being audited was in fact just being 
launched an approach appropriate to the needs 
and limits of the problem was developed. 
This approach was described in the introduc- 
tion to the audit as follows: “This audit is de- 
signed to better prepare the company to plan 
realistically the direction and amount of effort 
that. will be expended to move ahead success- 
fully (in this functional area). The audit... 
has three phases: 


“a, An analysis of the current activities of 

the personnel department; 

“b. A survey of the thoughts and cpinions 
of management on the personnel func- 
tion and its activities; and 

c. A survey of the attitudes of the em- 
ployee group toward those aspects of 
management and the services provided 
that relate to their well-being as indi- 
viduals and their satisfaction with the 
organization.” 
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On the completion of phases (a) and (b) of the 
audit, since many important problems were un- 
covered, problems needing immediate action, 
the decision was made by management not to 
proceed at that time with the third phase of 
the audit. (This was an unfortunate decision 
since it overlooked the fact that the basic meas- 
ure of the success of a personnel program is in 
its impact on the attitudes and motivation of 
employees. It also deprived the company of a 
reliable bench mark against which it could later 
evaluate the success of its efforts to improve its 
programs and measure the return it was receiv- 
ing on the increased investment it was making.) 
The first two phases of the audit will be discussed 
in detail below. 


Personnel Department Activity Analysis 


While a general statement of the responsi- 
bilities of the personnel department and the per- 
sonnel adviser was available there was marked 
disagreement among members of the manage- 
ment group as to what the department was do- 
ing, how it was spending its time and money 
and why it was spending it in these ways. To 
obtain a factual answer to this question the per- 
sonnel adviser kept a daily record of his activi- 
ty, tabulated in half-hour units, for a three and 
a half month period. Management agreed that 
this was a fairly typical three and a half months 
and accepted it as representative of how the per- 
sonnel adviser spent his time. 

The activity data collected in this way was 
tabulated by function, by judged level of pro- 
fessional competence required to assure satis- 
factory performance and by the operations in- 
volved. The functional areas used for the tabu- 
lation were: 

1. Department Administration: adminis- 
trative direction and review of the whole 
employment relations program. 

2. Planning: 

a. Policy Formulation—recommending 
new or changed policies and prac- 
tices. 

b. Programming—planning and devel- 
oping programs designed to carry out 


10. 


II. 


12. 


accepted policies. 

c. Organization— recommending revi- 
sions or extensions in overall organi- 
zation and inter-unit relationships. 

Staffing: 

a. Job Analysis—identifying and de- 
scribing jobs. 

b. Recruiting—discovering and securing 
manpower. 

c. Selection and Placement—screening 
applicants through testing and inter- 
viewing; making initial adjustments 
for new employees. 

Training: all types from job to execu- 

tive. 

Promotion and Transfer: includes termi- 

mations, severance pay and exit inter- 

views. 


. Personnel Rating: periodic evaluation of 


employee performance and potential. 

Labor Relations: collective bargaining, 

negotiations, contract administration and 

grievance handling. 

Employee Services and Benefits: 

a. Communications—in-plant 
nications 


commu- 

including publications, 
handbook, suggestion system, bulle- 
tin boards, etc. 

b. Counseling—aid and advice to indi- 
vidual employees. 

c. Other Services—financial aids, recrea- 
tion, administering pensions, insur- 
ance, unemployment compensation, 
etc. 

Health and Safety: sick leave, hospitali- 

zation, medical benefits, safety programs, 

etc. 

Wage and Salary Administration: wage 

surveys, payroll management, etc. 

Records and Reports: records of all in- 

dustrial relations functions, preparation 

of reports on work of the division. 

Audit and Review: checking programs 

against policies, evaluation of current 

policies, program and practices. 

Research: conducting studies of current 

policy and practice, analysis of records. 
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14. Overhead and Miscellaneous. 
These functional areas were the same as those 
used by Yoder,’ in order that Yoder’s survey 
data on personnel ratios and costs could be used 
to compare with our data. 

The basis for the tabulation for judged level 

of professional competence required was: 

Level 1: Activities at this level, because of 
the technical aspects or contacts involved, 
must be handled by the personnel adviser. 

Level 2: Activities at this level may be han- 
dled by either the personnel adviser or an 
assistant. 

Level 3: Activities at this level can be ade- 
quately handled by a secretary or clerk. 
Examples: filing, completing routine re- 
ports, posting notices, etc. 

The operational categories used for classi- 

fying the data were: 

Investigating: Reviewing files, records or 
literature and interviewing people for 
background material and facts related to 
a problem. Ex.: discussion with a super- 
visor of an accident, review of files on 25 
year dinner, etc. 

Planning: Time spent in evaluating facts as 
they relate to what will be done in the 
future. 

Executing: Carrying out the activity. 

Recording: Keducing to writing relatively 
routine kinds of information where op- 
erations are essentially those of listing and 
entering. 

Evaluating: Reviewing critically the results 
of actions taken. 

Reporting: Communicating to others or for 
the files the results of investigations, ac- 
tivities and evaluations. 

The results are presented in Tables 1-5. 

Table 1 indicates how the personnel ad- 

viser spent his time by functional area. Labor 
relations, employee services and medical, health 
and safety programs took up 65.7% of his time. 
In contrast with this, the average practice in in- 
dustry at the time of the audit (1955) was to 


"Yoder, D. and Wilson, L. P., “How Much Do Personnel 
Activities Cost?’’, Pers., Vol. 30, #2, Sept. 1953. 
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spend approximately 39.00% of the personnel 
budget in these areas. At this company the low 
areas in terms of time spent were admin- 
istration, planning, policy, organization, staffing 
and training. While staffing requirements were 
a function of turnover and expansion, and so 
the need in this company was less since there 
was little turnover and with increased automa- 
tion, a reduction in the work force, the other 
areas were probably not receiving the attention 


they deserved. 


Table 1 
PERSONNEL ADVISER ACTIVITY BY FUNCTIONS 


(9/20/54 - 1/4/55) 
Percent 
No. Half Company Industry 


Function Hour Units Percent Budget! 
1 & 2: Administering, Plan- 

ning Policy and Organizing 57 4.3 11.9 
3. Staffing 44 3.3 18.6 
4. Training 35 2.6 9.8 
5. Promotion and Transfer 41 3.1 po 
6. Personnel Rating 0.0 
7. Labor Relations 191 14.3 75 
8. Employee Services 398 29.7 15.3 
9. Medical, Health and 

Safety 290 25.9 16.2 
10. Wage and Salary 51 3.8 4.1 
11. Records and Reports 76 5-7 5.3 
12. Audit and Review 56 4.3 1.3 
13. Research 14 1.0 1.7 
14. Overhead and Mis- 

cellaneous 86 6.4 4.0 

Total 1339 100.0 100.0 


Table 2 shows the level of activity in which 
the personnel adviser was engaged. Only 36.8% 
of his time was spent in activities the difficulty 
of which required a person of his training and 
ability; 63.2% of his activity could have been 
successfully handled by an assistant or clerk. 
Even assuming half of the activity in Level 2 
should be assigned to Level 1, only 56.0% of the 
time spent would have been at the appropriate 
level of difficulty. This fact when added to the 
evidence of serious understaffing suggested that 
a personnel assistant should have been added to 
the personnel department. 
Table 2 


PERSONNEL ADVISER ACTIVITY BY LEVEL 
(9/20/54 - 1/4/55) 


No. Half 
Level Hour Units Percent 
Level 1 493 36.8 
Level 2 514 39.4 
Level 3 332 24.8 
Total 1339 100.0 
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Table 3 is self-explanatory. It indicated too 


little time was being spent in Planning and 
Evaluating. 


Table 3 
PERSONNEL ADVISER ACTIVITY BY OPERATION 
(9/20/54 - 1/4/55) 


No. Half 

Operation Hour Units Percent 
Investigating 267 19.9 
Planning 210 16.4 
Executing 387 28.9 
Recording 112 8.3 
Evaluating 70 5.2 
Reporting 293 21.8 

Total 1339 100.0 


Table 4 shows where the personnel adviser 
needed help the most. The data suggested that 
the personnel assistant could make an immediate 
contribution by assuming responsiblity for the 
details involved in employee services, medical, 
health and safety, records and reports and 
miscellaneous. 


dicates the company was badly understaffed by 
industry standards. Only in the labor relations 
and employee services areas did the time spent 
by the company match general industrial 
practices. 

The company had one employee in the 
personnel department for 300 employees. This 
was a personnel ratio of approximately 0.23, 
For companies of the same size the median 
personnel ratio from a survey of industrial com- 
panies was 0.86 in 1954, 1.00 in 1953. The ratio 
in 1954 varied from below 0.64 to above 1.27. 
For manufacturing companies in 1954 the 
median ratio reported was 0.70 while it was 1.00 
for the construction industry. Regardless of the 
comparison made the personnel function in the 
company, by general industrial standards, was 
understaffed. At least one full-time employee, 
preferably at the personnel assistant level, should 
be added to the department. This would raise 


Table 4 
PERSONNEL ADVISER ACTIVITY BY FUNCTION AND LEVEL 


(9/20/54 - 1/4/55) 


Time in 
Level Function 
Function I vA 2 yA 3 Total 
1 & 2: Administering, Planning, 
Policy and Organizing 41 71.9 9 15.7 7 122 57 100 4.3 
3. Staffing 12 27.2 27 61.3 5 11.3 44 100 33 
4. Training 18 51.4 15 42.8 2 6.8 35 100 2.6 
5. Promotion and Transfer 9 21:2 24 58.5 8 20.3 41 100 355 
6. Personnel Rating 0 0 ° 
7. Labor Relations 138 72.2 38 21.0 15 7.8 191 100 14.3 
8. Employee Services 94 22.9 182 44.3 134 32.8 410 100 29.7 
9. Medical, Health and Safety 92 24.8 166 57.3 52 17.9 290 100 21.7 
10. Wage and Salary 13 25.4 28 55.0 10 19.6 51 100 3.8 
11. Records and Reports 10 13.1 II 14.4 55 725 76 100 5.7 
12. Audit and Review 50 89.4 0 t) 6 10.6 56 100 4.3 
13. Research 10 71.4 2 14.3 2 14.3 14 100 1.0 
14. Overhead and Miscellaneous 28 32.5 12 13.9 46 53.6 86 100 6.4 
Total 493 36.8 514 39.4 332 24.8 1339 100 100.0 


Note: The data in the table is reported in half-hour units. 


Table 5 lists the percent of companies who 
had reported activity in each of the 14 func- 
tional areas. This indicates the extent to which 
functions performed by the personnel depart- 
ment are generally accepted. Also reported in the 
table are the personnel ratios by functional area 
from a 1954 survey of industry practice and for 
the company. (A personnel ratio is commonly 
computed as the number of employees in the 
personnel department for each 100 employees 
in the company.) An inspection of Table 5 in- 


the ratio to 0.67 and 
with general practice. 

With this addition to staff the areas not 
receiving sufficient attention could be more 
adequately covered. The personnel assistant 


would have been in line 


could assume responsibility for all of the Level 


3 activity and most of the Level 2 activity as 
reported. The personnel assistant would spend 
most of his time on employee services, medical, 
health, safety, records and reports and miscel- 
laneous filing and office routines. The personnel 
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adviser would spend more time on planning, 
policies, organization and training. 


Table 5 
PERSONNEL ACTIVITIES AND RATIOS: 
INDUSTRY VS. COMPANY PRACTICE? ® 


Personnel Personnel 
Firms Ratios— Ratio— 
Reporting _ All In- Com- 


Function dustry—’54 pany—'54 


1 & 2: Administering, 


Planning, 98 04 

Policy and Organizing 86 .03 
3. Staffing 94 -I0 
4. Training 78 07 009 
5. Promotion and 

Transfer 83 04 
6. Personnel Rating 64 02 .000 
7. Labor Relations 83 05 .048 
8. Employee Services 97 
g. Medical, Health and 

Safety 97 <2 .072 
10. Wage and Salary 85 05 013 
11. Records and Reports 94 -09 019 
12. Audit and Review 63 02 O14 
13. Research 73 02 .003 
14. Overhead and Mis- 

cellaneous 58 07 021 


The analysis as reported here led to these 

recommendations: 

a. A personnel assistant should be added to 
the personnel department. 

b. A systematic time-activity record system 
should be installed in the personnel de- 
partment for budget development and 
management control purposes. 

c. The personnel department should de- 
velop a functional budget based on the 
14 functional areas used in this report. 

d. Another activity audit should be con- 
ducted in about a year to determine the 
direction and extent of change in the 
department’s activities. This can then be 
related to the objectives as set by man- 
agement based on the data here reported. 


Survey of Management Opinion 


The analysis of how time and money was 
being spent by the personnel adviser was not 
sufficient for a review of the impact of the 
function as then managed or as a basis for plan- 
ning the future development of the function. 

"Yoder, D., “How Much Do Personnel Activities Cost?”, 
Pers., Vol. 31, #3, November 1954. 


3Yoder, D. and Wilson, L. P., “Salaries and Ratios in 
Industrial Relations: 1954,” Pers., Vol. 31, #1, July 1954. 


Since the personnel function is an essential line 
function it is the line organization which had 
to set the pattern. As a device for systematic- 
ally getting line management opinion a ques- 
tionnaire was developed which a number of 
managers were asked to complete. 


The questionnaire was completed by the 
president, plant manager, plant superintendent, 
assistant to the president, a few of the super- 
visory group and the personnel adviser. This 
group was the authority structure for the plant. 
By having each level of management represented 
it was possible to assess how successfully the 
president and plant manager made their phi- 
losophies and policies known and understood 
by lower organizational levels and how well they 
understood, in turn, the thinking and problems 
of these levels. The personnel adviser gave the 
staff view on how well words represented 
practice and how effectively philosophy was 
translated into deeds. 


When the questionnaire was given to these 
members of management the consultant on the 
assignment discussed with each man what was 
being done and why. The written introduction 
to the audit questionnaire said: 


Everything that is done in a business is accom- 
plished through and by people, with the aid of the 
tools provided by the stockholders and the plan- 
ning, guidance and controls provided by top 
management. The personnel function represents 
a recognition of the fundamental importance of 
people. 

The effectiveness of a personel program is 
measured by its contribution to the overall objec- 
tives of the business, both economic and social. 

For the company, a sound, well-rounded 
personnel program should result in greater co- 
operation, higher productivity, lower unit labor 
costs and more efficient use of capital. 

For the employees, a good personnel program 
should result in greater job satisfactions, higher 
living standards and greater security. 

To periodically assess the extent to which 
objectives are being achieved is good management. 
To provide a basis for assessment and a point of 
departure for future planning an accurate record 
of current personnel policies and practices, both 
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formal and informal, is essential. This question- 

naire is designed to guide a systematic recording 

of current practice. An evaluation of practices 
against the criteria of latest personnel thinking 
constitutes a Personnel Audit. 

A Personnel Audit is concerned with the more 
formal aspects of the personnel function. To 
determine the degree of success of personnel 
activities in building a loyal, satisfied work group, 
the findings of the Audit should be supplemented 
by a survey of the attitudes of the employee 
group. 

The facts obtained from the Audit and the 
Survey of Attitudes will guide us in our efforts 
to build a stronger organization. Measuring the 
effectiveness and efficiency of a personnel program 
requires a detailed analysis of what is being done, 
by whom, when and how. 

This questionnaire has been developed for 
the purpose of recording the existing personnel 
organization, policies and practices. 

Most of the questions are phrased so as to 
ask “What are we doing?” The answer to this 
question should be followed by an explanation as 
to “how” it is being done. 

The steps in making the Personnel Audit are— 

1. Obtain information on existing con- 
ditions. What are we doing? 

. Evaluate existing policies or practices. 
Are they effective? Are they worth- 
while (paying off)? Are we doing too 
much or too little or is the program 
out of balance? 

. Identify and consider what we are 
not doing. Ask why not. Should we? 

. Formulate recommendations _ for 
improvement. Set up a time table 
for changes. 

. Follow-up and evaluate the results 
of the changes. 


The questionnaire raised questions about 
personnel policies, the personnel department’s 
organization and functions, employee recruit- 
ment, selection and placement, induction and 
follow-up of new employees, training and 
personnel development, transfer, promotions 
and separations, compensation, employee securi- 
ty and benefits, employee services, activities and 
facilities, personnel records and forms, labor 


relations, plant rules and regulations, com- 
munications, community relations and other 
miscellaneous activities. Some sample questions 
are as follows: 


... Who recommends establishment of or changes 
in policy? 

... What controls are exercised to assure com- 
pliance with established policy? 

... What are the personnel responsibilities of line 
management? Are they defined and under- 
stood? 

. What records are kept of applicants inter- 
viewed, hired, rejected, held in reserve, source 
and method of recruitment? 

. Are applicants 
specifications? 


measured against job 

. What is the existing program for supervisory 
and management development? 

. How are employee records and performance 
review results used in connection with selection 
for transfer and promotion? 

. Is there a job evaluation program? 

. How do the company’s pay rates and other 
compensation practices (including fringe 
benefits) compare with other plants in the im- 
mediate geographical area and with other com- 
panies in the same industry? 

. What personnel records are maintained, what 

analyses are made and to whom are they 

reported? 

What important practices and understandings 

have developed that‘are not spelled out in the 

labor contract? 

What methods are used to communicate to 

(1) supervisors and (2) employees informa- 

tion on matters of interest or importance to 

the company and/or its employees? 

. Do company management members participate 


and cooperate in community programs and 
activities? 


When the completed questionnaires were 
returned the responses of each management 
member were listed in the order of his organiza- 
tion level for each question. In this way the 
consistency of report and opinion by level and, 
in this case, by location at the executive office 
or plant could be assessed. For each question 
a brief summary statement of the current situa- 
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tion, the evaluation of the current situation and 
the recommendations flowing from this review 
and evaluation was made. For example, for a 
question on training for hourly workers, the 
audit report showed: 


Current Situation 

The primary emphasis in training employees 
is on-the-job-instruction by supervisory personnel. 
There is a modified apprenticeship program which 
is not working too well because of difficulties with 
the union. Employees can take courses either at 
an educational institution or by mail and be reim- 
bursed by the company if they have obtained prior 
approval and successfully complete the course. 


Evaluation 

In terms of the amount of employment activity 
the current training pattern for hourly employees 
is the only realistic one that could be established. 
Its success obviously depends on how skilled the 
supervisors are in instructing and training. It is 
probable that all supervisory personnel could 
profit from training in training. For upgrading 
purposes a man must wait until he is on the job 
before having an opportunity to learn the job. 
Many aspects of plant operation could be taught 
by company personnel in “off-hour” courses. This 
would tend to provide better trained personnel for 
higher level jobs when openings do occur. There 
is a need for general training of personnel in the 
economics of the industry, the use to which the 
product is put and the part each man plays in the 
manufacture of a quality product. 


Recommendation 

To achieve maximum results from an employee 
training program where supervisory personnel 
conduct the training requires that the supervisory 
personnel know how to train. The supervisory 
group should be trained in job instruction. Con- 
sideration should be given to the development of 
training programs to cover the operating and 
maintenance responsibilities of higher jobs to be 
given to hourly personnel by company personnel. 
More general courses in the economics of the 
industry and developments in the uses of the prod- 
uct might also be considered. 

Hourly people should be encouraged to take 
courses at local universities or by correspondence 
that will increase their level of technical knowl- 
edge used in the operation of the plant. 


THE PERSONNEL AUDIT 


When each specific question had been 
analyzed in this way the recommendations were 
consolidated into a summary. This summary 
listing was reviewed with management to 
develop an order of priority in which the prob- 
lem areas should be approached. It, of course, 
also gave management a framework within 
which to appraise progress against goals periodic- 
ally. 


Results 


Action was taken on the basis of the evi- 
dence developed by the audit. The personnel 
department was enlarged. A program plan was 
developed. A procedure for periodic review and 
reconsideration of the function was installed. 
The personnel function was revitalized and 
began to make its full contribution to the suc- 
cessful management of the company. 

Future audits that might be undertaken by 
this company would be very different from the 
first audit. Better records and quantification of 
significant aspects of the program will permit 
a more sophisticated review and comparison of 
performance in the areas where records and 
quantification are possible. In the other areas 
the concern will be on rate of progress from the 
base line recorded in this first audit. 


And So... 


The audit function is an indispensable 
supplement to routine reporting activity, a 
supplement that uses existing records and 
reports but also concentrates on the nuances of 
performance, the currently non-quantifiable 
aspects of getting the job done. All organiza- 
tions require an audit function but it can be 
located either within or outside the organiza- 
tion. If within the organization it will fre- 
quently need the stimulation of contact with 
an external audit group. 

Personnel involved in auditing activity 
must be of high integrity and ability. The 
knowledge and experience input for an audit 
group will vary depending on the nature of the 
assignments received and the training and 
development mission of the group. 
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There is no set audit procedure. Audits are 
oriented toward facts and, in opinion rather 
than factual areas, toward multiple opinions 
from a sample of respondents from the groups 
interested in and concerned about the activity. 
Audits should be designed to help line manage- 
ment to do a better job, not as punitive instru- 
ments of exposure. A manager on whom a 
highly critical audit report is prepared should 
be given the opportunity to correct the con- 
ditions subject to criticism before any general 


distribution of the audit report is made. 


Audits have become common practice in 
financial activities. They can also be used 
effectively with the management group, em- 
ployee groups, general organization structure, 
policies and procedures, marketing, manufactur- 
ing, personnel, public relations and research and 
development. Auditing is a control concept, 
as general in its possible application as there 
are activities to control. 


BUILDING 


THE 
EXECUTIVE TEAM: 


A Guide to Management Development 


by THOMAS A. MAHONEY, University of Minnesota 


This book integrates all of the many activities 


for management into a unified program for building 
the management team. Its focus is on development 


of the management team rather than the individual 
manager. 


The author presents a framework for the integra- 
tion of activities, reviews guides for action in 


each of these and sets forth criteria for evalua- 
tion of management development. The book uses 


the concept that research and evaluation through- 
out is the basis for development of the team. 


Outstanding features: 


@ Presents personnel administration at the 
managerial level. 


® Brings together the latest results of 
research. 


® Discusses major questions and problems 
as well as current research results. 


February 196) 288 pp. Trade price: $8.00* 


P-H International Series in Management nag, | 


PLANNING PRODUCTION, INVENTORIES 
AND WORKFORCE 


by CHARLES C. HOLT, Carnegie Institute of 


Technology; JOHN F. MUTH, Carmegie Institute 
of Technology; FRANCO MODIGLIANI, North- 
western University; and HERBERT A. SIMON, 


Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
1960 432 pp. Trade price: $10.00* 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


by JOHN M. PFIFFNER and FRANK P. 
SHERWOOD, University of Southern Califernia. 


1960 481 pp. Trade price: $9.00* 
PREDICTION AND OPTIMAL DECISION: 


Philosophica! Issues in a Science of 
Values 


by C, WEST CHURCHMAN, University of 

California at Berkeley. 

January 1961 416 pp. Trade price: $9.00* 

ECONOMIC THEORY AND OPERATIONS 
ANALYSIS 


by WILLIAM J. BAUMOL, Princeton University. 
January 1961 442 pp. 


BEHAVIORAL THEORY OF THE FIRM 


by J. G. MARCH and R. M. CYERT, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, 


Forthcoming 


RESEARCH 
by DAVID W. MILLER and MARTIN K. STARR, 
both of Columbia University. 
1960 446 pp. 


Trade price: 


*Also available in a text book edition for quantity sales to colleges 


To receive approval copies, write: Dept. PMA, Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


Trade price: $9.00* 


Price to be announced 


EXECUTIVE DECISIONS AND OPERATIONS 


$10. 00* 
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STUDIES IN PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY. €, A. FLEISHMAN, 
The Dorsey Press, Inc.,, 1961. 633 pages. $9.35 


In a balanced inclusion and presentation of the significant contributions to personnel 
and industrial psychology, mostly within the past ten years, the author presents this 
timely publication. The contributors are such that within this collection of readings : 
there is, as the author observes, a “mixture of styles and levels of technical sophisti- 
cation.” The studies range from four to ten in each section of the book, and generally 
an average of some six studies or readings. 


The studies are presented wider nine well-designated sections, as follows: (1) Personnel 
Selection, (2) Performance Appraisal, (3) Training Employees and Managers, (4) Motiva- 
tion, Attitudes, and Morale, (5) Leadership and Supervision, (6) Communication and 

Organizational Behavior, (7) Fatigue, Monotony, and Working Conditions, (8) Accidents 


SE 
S 
others will be recognized among the contributors, as well as many others. The studies 
originally appeared in various sources such as the Harvard Business Review, the 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Personnel Psychology, Human Relations, Personnel, 
Journal of the American Society of Training Directors, and other sources. The compila- 
that this book will serve well the interests of various audiences 


and Safety, and (9) Engineeri 


Simon, McMurry, Hay, Maier, 


tion is of such a “mix” 


of readers. 


Psychology. Names such as McGregor, Keith Davis, 


inner, Stagner, Tannenbaum, Leavitt, Likert, Kerr, and 
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TRAINING IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY. W. McGEHEE AND P. W. THAYER 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1961. 305 pages. $7.50 


The Director of Personnel Research and Training, Fieldcrest Mills, Inc., and the 
Assistant Director of Research, Life Insurance Agency Management Ass’n have co- 
authored this timely book which provides more insight into training as a management 
tool. While they treat the usua] dimensions of the training and development field, there 
is considerable focus on the role, authority, and responsibilities of the training func- 
tion. There is considerably more emphasis on research findings and problem-solving 
than is ordinarily found in books on this subject. In order to state tneir position 
clearly the authors profess at the outset that (1) training is a management tool, not an 
entity or a field in itself, and (2) much must br done in implementing training before it 
can become a well-established, valuable management tool. 


The view is reinforced in the chapters of the book concerned with: (1) training in busi- 
ness and industry today, (2) organization analysis, (3) operations analysis, (4) maa 
analysis, (5) learning and industrial training, (6) methods and techniques in industrial 
training, (7) the trainer, and (8) evaluation of training. Summaries, course outlines, 
Suggested training patterns and content, tables, and other features are incorporated, as 
well as a bibliography of some two hundred references. The link between recent re- 
search and operational training for managerial effectiveness is held throughout the 


book. 
(B-6 1-32) | 
ASSIGNMENT: MANAGEMENT, J. M. BLACK 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1961. 234 pages. 35.95 


Carrying the sub-title, “a Guide to Executive Command,” the book is concerned largely 
with analysis and appraisal of one’s potential in a up to the demands of man- 
agerial responsibilities and in acquiring the executive skill 

four parts of the book are structured as follows: (1) Characteristics of Command — with a 
chapters on the profile of a good executive, how to improve your personal effectiveness, : 
how to build emotional and intellectual self-reliance, the road to self-improvement, and 
the questioning mind; (II) Orginization, the Foundation of Efficiency — with chapters 
on organization as one’s foundation in efficiency, how to organize your management 
team, and how to work within an organization; (lil) Key to Management Success — 
planning and targets for tomorrow, p i , 

your part in company planning, and executive self-appraisal review in planning; and 

(1V) Assignment: Leadership — developed thorugh chapters on the demands of leader- 
ship, the obligations of leadership, “second in command,” the challenge of leadership in 


s for getting ahead. The 


anning ahead for sound executive performance, 


a technological revolution, and, an executive’s self-appriasal review. Be: 


The author presents much of the content in direct counseling, outline of key points, and 
guidelines. He draws well from business and industry in presenting brief illustrative 
situations throughout the book. In essence, Mr. Blac 

behavior in contributing to goals — and, in a straightforward, direct, and constructive 


presentation. 


focuses on goals and managerial 
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EXECUTIVE RETIREMENT AND EFFECTIVE MANAGEMENT. R. A, BEAUMONT 
AND J. W. TOWER 
Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 1961. . 248 pages. $7.50. 


This IRC survey of the retirement policies and practices in 274 companies reflects an 
effort in an important issue, for executive retirement is a social problem, a manage- 
ment, problem, and an individual problem — and, as the authors have found, “corporate 
practices and problems in executive retirement are a most sensitive indicator of the 
balance between corporate and personal goals and objectives. Among the criteria used 
was that of selection of companies which have had recently a change in retirement 
policy or management, so that a before and after view could be obtained. 


The coverage is quite comprehensive including chapters on the following: nature of 
the problem, background for viewing corporate experience in regard to longevity, health, 
and other influences, considerations of performance, compensation, promotion, and 
motivation and morale, the interaction of retirement policy and executive succession, 
determinants in retirement-retention decisions, preparation for retirement, reactions of 
retired executives to company policy and retirement, and other significant dimensions 
of this problem. The conclusions show “there is a bond between executive retirement 
and the management process” and that realistic company practice is compounded of 
four elements: “(1) a specified retirement age, (2) early retirement, (3) selective exec- 
utive retention, and (4) accountability and responsibility. The book contains statis- 
tical data, checklists of systematizing retirement-retention decisions, and a selected 
bibliography. 
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CASES IN GENERAL MANAGEMENT. O'DONNELL 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1961. 371 pages. $8.65. 


These cases in general management will find considerable usefulness in in-company 
programs of management development. Until now many of the casebooks have been 
constructed largely around some major aspect of management — cases in financial 
management, in marketing management, or in personnel management. The diversity of 
cases in general management, drawn from many sources and reflecting different busi- 
ness situations, is provided in this compilation by Professor O’Donnell of UCLA. The 
twenty-five (25) cases are presented under five appropriate sections: cases in (1) 
Organization, (2) Staffing Executive Positions, (3) Direction of Subordinates, (4) Plan- 
ning and Control, and (5) General Management. The cases are representative of busi- 
ness situations in such as industries as electronics, petroleum, banking, construction, 
machine products, automotive supplies, food distribution, andother kinds of enterprises. 


The introductory section of the book provides a good orientation to the nature of the 
case method, case analysis clues, working toward case “solutions,” and guidelines 
for improved classroom techniques in utilizing the case method. A separate chapter is 
devoted to “Executive Decision Gaming — a New Kind of Case Study” — with good 


Orientation to decision gaming and identification of some of the best sources of infor- 
mation regarding this new kind of case study. 
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HOW MANAGERS MAKE THINGS HAPPEN. GEORGE S. ODIORNE. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1961. 216 pages. $4.95 


In the more than twenty chapters the author conveys effectively the point that the test 
of managerial capabilities is evidenced in action and not in a fund of personality traits. 
Throughout the book there is a focus on the competitive element in gaining acceptance 


of ideas to make things happen and spurring others to action and productivity. One 
finds here much of the practical environment in which the manager performs. 


The three principal parts of the book are: (1) Good Managers Make Things Happen, 
(11) Getting Others to Act, and (I]I) Personal Techniques for Action-Getting Manage- 
ment. The chapters in the first part of the book provide a sharp look at how analysis 
is made of the status quo in organizations and identification of what needs improve- 
ment — followed by the tests of drive and initiative and overcoming obstacles in mak- 
ing things happen. The developmental chapters in the second part of the book, con- 
cerning with getting others to act, deal with such problems as the use of personal 
staff, making committees pay off, reviewing and inspecting operations, developing and 
coaching a winning management team, handling cliques in the informal organization, 
altering work pattems and habits, and tapping ideas effectively, Decision-making, 
managerial rivalry, aggressive and constructive action, and other considerations are 
covered in the personal techniques in part three of the book. The treatment of the 
subjects in key points, style, and essentials backed by brief case examples give the 
book excellent readability. 
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NEW PATTERNS OF MANAGEMENT. RENSIS LIKERT. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co.,, 1961, 279 pages. $6.95 


In the period of some fifteen years since the establishment of the predecesor groups 
and is now recognized as the Institute for Social Research of the University of Mich- 
igan, much has come off the press reflecting the research efforts and findings of the 
organization. Dr. Likert is the Director of the Institute and, in this book, he consoli- 
dates much of the cumulative findings which provide the base for the “new patterns of 
management.” The focus is on the strength of a motivational foundation and the exer- 
cise of effective group dynamics and interpersonal relations: with this as a base, con- 
tends the author, “an organization can have a management system which can achieve 
productivity levels equal to and probably better than those attained by current manage- 
ment practices with appreciably fewer of the resentments, hostilities, grievances, and 
break downs inherent in present systems.” The democratic nature of the new patterns 
does not clash but, indeed, lends itself to working in conjunction with the economic 
motives and in ways which reinforce them. 


The essence of the book is the cumulative fund of social science research findings on 
leadership, organizational health, employee performance, effective supervision, im- 
provement of management practices, acceptance of change, and adaptation to organiza- 
tional goals through more active and effective participation. The chapters are devoted 
to these subjects. There is due emphasis, too, on the function of measurements in 
this newer theory and new patterns of management. 


(B-61-37) 


HUMAN PROBLEMS IN MANAGEMENT. CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co., 1961. 36 pages. (Gratis) 


The publication is based on a one-day forum for business executives and professionals 
convened on October 19, 1960. It is the second annual forum on this subject sponsored 


by the company. 


The contents include: “The Profession of Psychiatry”, an address by Dr. John 
Maclver, Assistant Medical Director, U.S, Steel Corporation; “The Psychiatrist and 
the Profession of Management” by Dr. Alan A. McLean, Psychiatric Consultant, IBM; 
“The Man and His Job” by Gerald Gordon, Chief of Psychiatric Section, Medical Divi- 
sion, duPont Company; “Management Plans for Tomorrow” — a presentation by Stuart 
E. Judd, President of Mattatuck Manufacturing Company; and, a panel discussion on 
“Industry’s Role in Mental Health.” In addition to the addresses, the publication re- 
produces some of the more significant questions and answers in the discussion periods. 
The content relates peinsiealls to the important subject of mental health and emotional 
instability among employees in business and industry. One of Dr. McLean’s key ob- 
servations in this forum: “I feel we should not be misled by the barrage of figures on 
the incidence of mental illness in industry... nor should we conclude, with some 
authorities, that the organization and the individual are destructive of each other. . . 
Rather, I suggest the profession of management should properly be concerned with 
efforts to reinforce healthier patterns of Toacticaiag in both the individual and the or- 


ganization.” 
(B-61-38) 


MANAGER DEVELOPMENT. G. C. HOUSTON 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1961. 299 pages. $9.35 


As a Management Consultant and one who has drawn widely and wisely from many key 
sources of evidence (as indicated in the Preface), Mr. Houston presents a re- 
examination and evaluation of the field of management development. And, he presents 
it in the context of recognition that there are major forces having impact on business — 
technological, economic, political, and social forces — and these, in turn, require 
current assessment of the responsibilities of managers and the self-education in meas- 
uring up to them. 


The first part of the book deals with the current scene — the needs for and concepts of 
manager education, manager education and development in business and industry, and 
university programs of management development. This is a good inventory of the cur- 
rent status of the field. The second part is concerned with "The Job Ahead” — here 
the author treats the significant problems of conceptual skill, values and attitudes, and 
the process of concept formation. He refers to this as the important “missing ingredi- 
ent” in manager education. The third part of the book, comprising the major portion of 
the volume, is on “An Approach to the Development of Conceptual Skill.” The treat- 
ment in several chapters includes the nature and philosophy of the approach advocated, 
the two phases concerned with planning and organizing the learning experience, and 
the respective roles of the organization, the participant’s manager, and the participat- 
ing in search of this self-education. This is well supported by an appendix outlining a 
specific proposal for the learning of conceptual skills. 
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THE ART OF DECISION MAKING. J.D. COOPER 
Doubleday & Co., Inc,,1961 394 pages. $4.95 


The author provides a very useful book which encompasses rationale, approaches, 
methodologies, guidelines, techniques, and practical how-to in regard to the subject of 
decision-making. With this scope of content, then, the book should be of value to dif- 
ferent audiences — individual managers, organizations, professors and students of 
management, and professional training officers in companies and other enterprises. 


The introductory chapter presents a discussion of the forces of decision and the proc- 
esses of decision. The three main parts of the book are devoted to (I) The Basic 
Procedures of Decision-Making, (II) The Personal Skills of Decision-Making, and (III) 
Aids to Problem-Solving. It concludes with a “Synthesis” in regard to effective organ- 
izing for decision-making. The procedures section includes chapters on fact-finding, 
criteria of choice, reaching agreement, and making the judgment — after a presentation 
on identification of the problem or issue. The personal skills section is developed 
through chapters on decision-making in meetings, helping others to make decisions, 
and improving one’s skills of decision-making. Aids to problem-solving include con- 
sideration of how to evaluate facts, how to unravel a problem, crystal-balling the 
future, the internal information system, and science and electronics in decision- 
making. Throughout the book there is the important thread of relationship between the 
Organization and the individual in regard to action-oriented situations involving judg- 
ments and decisions. 


(B-61-40) 


THE MANAGEMENT OF PERSONNEL.  W. 3. WOLF 
Wadsworth Publishing Co., 1961. 378 pages $10.60 


The focus of this book, different from conventional books on personnel management, 
is on supervisors — those who manage personnel in the everyday affairs of the enter- 
prise. The orientation and content, then, provides emphasis on what supervisors should 
know about managing workers. Dr. Wolf, Professor of Business Management at the 
University of Southern California, contends that this is introductory and basic to the 
career of a manager — while most of the conventional books in personnel management, 
dealing with the role and functions of the personnel department, belong at a more ad- 
vanced level. 


The six main parts of the book are structured into: (I) Foundations of the Management 
of Personnel — the nature of organizations and the nature of human behavior, (II) Selec- 
tion and Placement of Workers, (III) Understanding Supervision — the supervisory role, 
induction and training, appraisal of workers, and communication, (IV) Wage and Salary 
Administration — with chapters on understanding wage administration, job evaluation, 
merit rating, systems of payment, wage supplements, and executive compensation, (V) 
Unions — understanding unions and union-management relations, and (VI) Perspective 
on the Management of Personnel — with chapters on changing concepts of personnel 
management, the Personnel Department, management development, and line and staff 
relations in the management of personnel. The twenty-four chapters of the book are 
well designed and treated and are featured with concluding summaries. 


(B-61-41) 


TRAINING MANAGERS ABROAD. J. DUSTAN AND B. MAKANOWITZKY 
Council for Int. Progress in Mgt., 1960. 2vols. $12.50 


The rise in international training warrants this very resourceful and timely compilation 
of “education for management provided by private and public organizations of one 
country for present and future managers of others.” The two volumes are devoted to 
listing and details of the programs of hundreds of such organizations, world-wide, en- 
gaged in this important task of training. 


Volume I covers, in the first part: history and development of the management educa- 
tion movement, governmental organizations, companies and banks, management consult- 
ants, educational institutions, and associations, foundations, and institutes. These 
provide the background, scope, and perspective of the organizations and their contribu- 
tions to the field. The second part provides details and statistics relative to their 
programs. Volume II continues with the detailed accounts, beginning with the offer- 
ings of universities, colleges, and technical institutes and concluding with the activ- 
ities of research institutes. A valuable bibliography and a comprehensive index are 
additional features of this publication. In addition to the facts and details the authors 
also provide a good profile of the over-all activities at this time and of the trends in 
this field. The publication is a significant testimonial to the leadership of the Council 
for International Progress in Management in communicating the concept that management 
can be taught and that management education is an important keystone to economic 
development of a nation. 
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MEN AT WORK. W. F. WHYTE. 
Richard D, Irwin, Inc., 1961. 563. $10.60 
With the recognition that two most significant developments have been organizational 
relations as a field of study and human behavior in an organizational environment, Pro- 
fessor Whyte builds a timely book to reflect these developments. He does this effec- 
tively through the combination of social science research, case studies, summariza- 
tions, and bridging theory and practice. More than thirty (30) chapters comprise this 
volume covering the major dimensions of men at work: (I) The Social and Economic 
Environment, (II) The Technological and Physical Environment, (III) Union-Management 
Relations, (IV) The Managerial waa, (V) Service, Staff, and Control Activities. 
These presentations are buttressed by an introductory part on “Historical and Theoret- 
ical Background” and by the concluding part on “A Theoretical Restatement” which 
puts into sharp focus the individual, the group, and the organization. 


Representative of the content of the book are some of these chapters: industry and the 
community, formal organization structure, men on the motor line, who goes union and 
why, work group cohesion and militancy, human problems of lugeeeule bargaining, the 
man-boss relationship, and managerial succession. Throughout the author draws upon 
the value of case study documentation. Two chapters concerned with the personnel 
management function are spotlighted: “The Role of the Personnel Man” and “An 
Action Research Program for the Personnel Man.” The case study dramatizations are 
drawn from various sectors of business and industry. Discussion questions and sug- 
gested readings are featured at the close of each chapter. 

(B-61-43) 


MANAGING MAJOR CHANGE IN ORGANIZATIONS.  F.D. MANN AND F. W. NEFF 
Foundation for Research on Human Behavior, 1961. 99 pages. $3.00 


This publication is a social research report based on a series of conferences of exec- 
utives, administrators, and social scientists in which they discussed the problems of 
introducing large-scale changes. 


Four cases are discussed in depth. A change involving the introduction of high-speed, 
electronic data processing equipment in an organization handling health insurance — 
presented to focus on preparing an organization for change. A case dealing with de- 
centralization and the attendant problems of changing patterns of supervisory and 
administrative behavior of key personnel in a large food chain — presented to illustrate 
the implications of establishing behavioral objectives of change. To discuss the prob- 
lem of maintaining change momentum the group considered the case of a change involv- 
ing extension of the use of automatic and semi-automatic equipment in the production 
of seamless steel pipe in a company. And, the introduction of electronic data process- 
ing equipment in an electric light and power company is the case used to discuss the 
problem of completing and stabilizing changes. In each of the four cases there is a 
valuable summarization of the main points about managing the change. The publica- 
tion’s value is enhanced through a perceptive introduction to the subject of managing 
major change, a special chapter on the conference insights concerning the change 
catalyst and a technique of involvement, and a concluding chapter on “Toward an 
Understanding of the Management of Change.” 


(B-61-44) 


PERCEPTIVE MANAGEMENT AND SUPERVISION. H. W. HEPNER. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1961. 528 pages. $10.60 


With the premise that “business is people” and that supervisors and managers should 
be more familiar with the major findings of behavioral science and their relationship to 
human cooperation and productivity, the author presents this book for a more perceptive 
understanding of modern business enterprise and what makes it thrive. While the focus 
is on human relations for the most part, it is well bridged to the important matters of 
organizational and operational effectiveness of the enterprise. 


The main sections of the book are (1) Insights from Behavioral Studies, (2) Management, 
Supervision, and Management Functions, (3) Interpersonal Relations of Typical Depart- 
ments, (4) Improving Your Relations With Individuals, and (5) You and Your Advance- 
ment in Business — all built upon the introductory theme of “business is people.” 
There is coverage of group dynamics, teamwork, communication, the Hawthorne studies, 
informal organization, corporate image and internal organizational climate, personnel 
management, general office management, employee appraisal-coaching-development, 
motivation, and the improvement of managerial and social skills. Other special sub- 
jects are covered such as women as poor nepal union-management relations, and the 
executive and the supervisor. Each chapter is featured at a close with collateral 
readings, questions, and problems and projects. 
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PERSONNEL ORGANIZATION, FUNCTIONS, STAFFING, COSTS 


PERSONNEL AUDIT — GATEWAY TO THE FUTURE. E. C. MILLER. 
Personnel Joumal Vol. 40, N. 4 September, 1961. Pages 153-159 


The author, Senior Associate in the consulting firm of Cresap, McCormick & Paget, 
presents in this article the rationale and the approach to a personnel audit as an 
effective control. The three phases of the audit involve: (a) an analysis of the cur- 
rent activities of the personnel department, (b) a survey of the thoughts and opinions 
of management on the personnel function and its activities, and (c) a survey of the 
attitudes of the employee group toward those aspects of management and the services 
provided that relate to their well-being as individuals and their satisfaction with the 
Organization. The account here covers the activity analysis of the major functional 
areas of the personnel department, the levels of professional competence required, the 
operational categories such as investiga ting, recording, reporting, evaluating, etc., 
and the weighting of functions and time utilized. Statistical tables are shown in this 
illustrative account of the use of the personnel audit, reflecting ratios, expenditure of 
time, and comparative industry vs. company practices. From the data there emerge 


conclusions regarding staffing, the need for a record system, and budgetary implica- 
tions. 


This comprehensive story of how it was done in the experience of the author, for a 
company client, carries valuable professional content for the personnel officer and 
practitioner. 


(139-61) 


GEARING PERSONNEL PLANS AND PROGRAMS TO ORGANIZATION NEEDS. 
G. S. ODIORNE. 


Personnel Administration Vol. 24, No. 5 Sept.-Oct,,1961 Pages 11-17 


Various influences require flexibility on the part of the personnel department so that 
it can gear its activities accordingly: profit planning, company growth, cost reduction, 
productivity demands, organization changes, environmental changes, and other influ- 
ences. 


As top management looks toward the personnel director as one who should be worthy 

of being on “the management team,” it is clear that the personnel man has to keep an 
eye on both the present and the future. He has to show sensitivity to organizational 
objectives and changes, feel the pulse of what needs to be done, keep abreast of plans 
and activities of the line departments, and in general to anticipate and fulfill needs 
relative to the human resources of the organization. “Gearing up” calls also for 
research-mindedness, tapping opportunities for effective communication, and knowledge 
of the management of change. The author relates these to problems of union relations, 
productivity, decentralization, expansion and growth, cost reduction programs, and 
competition and profits. The personnel department cannot run the risk of becoming 
static. It is faced with “the never-completed goal of keeping the personnel organiza- 
tion and function in tune with not only what’s been done in the firm but what will hap- 
pen in the future.” The task of “gearing up” to meet organizational needs is a constant 
in the life of an effective personnel department. 


(140-61) 


GUIDELINES FOR DEVELOPING WORKABLE PERSONNEL POLICIES. 
J. J. BAMBRICK 


Personnel Vol. 38, No. 5 Sept-Oct, 1961. Pages 69-76 


Of the things to be corrected in personnel management one of them is the tendency to 
manage by expediency rather than by principle. There is need to move more toward ex- 
pressions of policy which reflect principles. The author presents the characteristics 
of policy, sets forth the advantages of policies, and recognizes the practical difficul- 
ties in writing personnel policies. Each of these sections of the article is well devel- 
oped. The author is Assistant Manager of Labor Relations, Standard Oil Company 
(Ohio). 


He offers an interesting approach to what is described as “the halfway house” — 
ides which are the equivalent of semi-policy. “We can provide our managers with 
ess rigid guides that will represent approved management thinking and an appropriate 
framework for action. . . Unlike policy, these guides will involve the frank admission 

that they are subject to revision as circumstances dictate.” Such personnel guides 
have most of the characteristics of policy except the concepts of being inviolate and 
iong range: they constitute expressions of belief, they are stated in broad terms, they 
are developed through high-level thinking and participation, they are approved by the 
highest authority in the organization, and they are stated in writing. This kind of 
approach offers the advantage of built-in flexibility and leaves the door open to a better 
way. “Their significance lies in the fact that they represent an evolutionary state to- 
ward the achievement of personnel policy” rather than being permanent and inviolate. 
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PERSONNEL EXECUTIVE SPECIALIST IN CHANGE. 
- C. BUCHANAN AND W. R. MAHLER,. 
Personnel Administration Vol. = No, 5 Sept-Oct, 1961 Pages 4-10 


The authors address themselves to the role and potentialities of the personnel execu- 
tive as a facilitator of change at a time in which organizations are going through ac- 
celerated changes. The authors begin with the thesis that “the effectiveness of 
personnel administration in meeting the challenge of change is hampered by its herit- 
age.” The history and activities of personnel departments have moulded them so they 
are oriented more toward maintaining the stability of the organization than toward 
helping it foresee and prepare for new conditions, as shown in their advisory, servic- 
ing, and controlling functions. 


Suggested new roles for the personnel executive in becoming a specialist i in effecting 
change are these: (1) “the first new role involves the personnel executive's taking 
the initiative in stimulating managers to anticipate and prepare for change, particu- 
larly as it will affect personnel” — and, in this role, to raise pertinent questions, 
bring problems into focus, and encourage a look to the future in this “gadfly” role; 
(2) take on an “innovator” role, and pursue it mainly through consultation, collabora- 
tion, and joint effort of personnel department — line managers. To measure up to 
these roles, personnel officials will have to change themselves in order to help others, 
they will have to keep abreast of new concepts and findings concerning organizations 
and people, and they will have to make their own practices exemplary of how to func- 
tion well in an atmosphere of change. 

(142-61) 


ne ee PERSONNEL MAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT ORGANIZATION. 
Review Vol. 22, No. 4 October, 1961 Pages 209-213 


“Organizational planning is what the textbooks say it is. It involves the definition of 
jobs, the spelling out of relationships, and the fixing of clear, short lines of authority. 
But organizational planning is more than this. It has to do with a going, not a static, 
concern; and to plan for the effective working together of a going group of people, we 
must supplement the old tried-and-true axioms of organization with a few new ones.” 
These newly recognized elements include (1) the value system of the group, (2) the 
adaptive mechanisms, (3) the operative code, and (4) the ecology of the enterprise. 
These dimensions are coming more from the social science research and insights into 
organization. 


Dr. Corson discusses under “the value system” the important factors of organizational 
objectives, creating understanding, and relating personal goals to organizational goals. 
“The adaptive mechanisms” are concerned with the assets of flexibility, changes in 
the course of by the company in periods of expansion or contraction, and general 
adaptability. Controllership, appraisal of results, committee perspective, questioning 
by top management, and communication and criticism help open the door to adaptive 
mechanisms. “The operative code” is concerned with the way in which the enterprise 
uses its people to attain its ends, the extent to which it taps intelligence, imagination, 
and resourcefulness. The ecology of organization, of course, deals with the larger 
network or milieu in which the organization conducts its business. (143-61) 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS — A GENERAL es B. M. WALTER 
The Personnel Administrator Vol. 6, No.5 Sept.-Oct., 1961 Pages 12-20 


This is a comprehensive outline of the major segments of concern in industrial rela- 
tions, and was prepared by the author in collaboration with others and utilized as a 
basis of inquiry and exchange of views with officials of various European countries. 
(The survey will be reported in a special account in the November-December issue of 
The Personnel Administrator. ) 


As a comprehensive outline, a framework, it covers these areas: (1) Organization 
Status of Industrial Relations, (2) General Development of the Field of Industrial rela- 
tions, (3) Formal and Supplemental Education of and for IR Practitioners, (4) Profes- 
sional Standards, (5) New Developments Affecting Workers — in trade union relations, 
benefit programs, safety programs, medical services, wage and salary administration, 
employee recreation programs, employee communications, and worker shop committees 
(non-trade union), (6) Worker Efficiency, (7) Grievance Handling Trends. Under each 
of these major areas the author poses key questions, statistics, identification of im- 
portant issues, and other valuable indicators to the major area of concern. Throughout 
the author cites evidences of trends, standards, or. prevailing practices in the United 
States as clues to stimulate discussion and comparisons in the proposed exchange of 
views with European officials in industry, associations, labor, and governmental 
quarters concerned with the problems of industrial relations. 


(144-61) 
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EXECUTIVES AND MIDDLE MANAGERS: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, APPRAISAL 


UNDERSTANDING LEADERSHIP. W. C. H PRENTICE. 
Harvard Business Review Vol. 39, No.5 Sept.-Oct. 1961 Pages 143-151 


Selections from this stimulating article will convey its spirit well: “Leadership is 
democratic if it provides each worker with maximum opportunity for growth without 
creating anarchy.” ... “Leadership is the accomplishment of a goal through the direc- 
tion of human assistants. The man who successfully marshals his human collaborators 
to achieve particular ends is aleader. A great leader is one who can do so day after 
day, and year after year, in a wide variety of circumstances.” ... “He may not possess 
or display power; force or threat may never enter into his dealings. He may not be 
popular... He may not ever be a colorful person . . . His unique achievement is a 
human and social one which stems from his understanding of his fellow workers and the 
relationship of their individual goals to the group goal that he must carry out.” The 
author distinguishes this from popularity, showmanship, power, or wisdom in long- 
range —, He analyzes the problem, the illusions, perceptions, goals in devel- 
opment, and “low-pressure” leadership. 


"In the last resort, an executive must use his skills and his human insight as does an 
orchestra leader — to capture individual satisfactions in the common enterprise and to 
create fulfillment that holds tha subordinate to his part. No collection of cute tricks 
of enticement or showmanship can do that for him.” ... A leader’s job is to provide 
that recognition of roles and functions within the group that will permit each member 
to satisfy and fulfill some major motive or interest.” 


(145-61) 


FOUR COMPANIES STRETCH EXECUTIVES. JAMES VLAMGe. 
Nation’s Business Vol. 49, No. 8 August, 1961 Pages 38, 46-50 


This account describes the “Four Company Senior Management Course” in the Minne- 
apolis area. J1 this cooperative venture of management training for their senior exec- 
utives are Da ton’s Department Stores, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company, and Northwest Bancorporation. The program was designed by a 
top committee representing the four companies and with the aid of Dr. Earl Brooks and 
Dr. George S. Odiorne. The four units of the program, each of one week duration, in- 
clude: (1) Management in Perspective, (2) The Techniques of Management, (3) Prac- 
ticing Adminitsrative Techniques, and (4) Sensitivity Training. The article describes 
the breakdown of the subject matter, the group activities, and the special techniques 
utilized in this advanced management training program. 


The companies have found advantages in this cooperative effort in terms of economy, 
a program rich enough in content to achieve the desired objectives, and a change in 
outlook and perspective in their men because of the cross-fertilization. Evaluations 
have been very favorable. The executives have gained both in professional skills and 
in the practical solutions of problems they had been encountering. Benefits derived 
from this program, both individual and corporate, are cited throughout the article. 
While the course is not designed to supply specific solutions to specific company prob- 
lems, the important element has been this: “You get people thinking about their prob- 
lems constructively.” 


(146-61) 


YOU MUST CHANGE TO SUCCEED. PP. E. SMITH AND E. E. JENNINGS. 
Personnel Journal Vol. 40, No.4 September, 1961 Pages 160-164, 175 


“Capacity for change is the central characteristic of an effective executive. Business 
is today highly dynamic and needs men who can both sense change and control it. But 
administering change means also being capable and willing to change.” ... *What 
seems now evident is that the capacity and willingness to change is more related to 
the opportunity to change than to age or position of the man.” 


Several essentials must be considered: (1) that every individual has change potential, 
(2) that the company must purposely accelerate this change potential, (3) that the job 
demands resources outside the company, and (4) that the individual himself must 
assume the major responsibility. “What is most evident today is that those at the top 
who supposedly have become old and rigid are sometimes the very ones who have shown 
as much ability and willingness to change and cope with changes as the younger, lower 
level executive ... If anything, the men most apt to be cautious and conservative are 
the men in the middle management ranks who are necessarily accustomed to systematic 
approaches to routine problems.” 


The forces which can influence an executive’s capacity for change are the spirit of the 
company regarding change and change potential, the values system of the executive’s 
immediate superior, outside sources of management education to stimulate new outlook 
and new ideas as well as sensitivity training, and the self-insight of the man himself. 
These are all needed in the struggle to have an open-mind prevail over the closed-mind 
tendency in many an executive. (147-61) 
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EXECUTIVE SUCCESSION IN SMALL COMPANIES. OD. B. TROW. 
Administrative Science Quarterly Vol. 6, No.2 Sept, 1961 Pages 228-239 


In this study of more than 100 small manufacturing companies, the author is concerned 
with research on factors that influence how well prepared organizations will be for 
succession in the top positions. He found in these companies the main factors to be 
the availability and competence of a family member as successor. The author com- 
pares his findings with those of C. R. Christensen reported in his book on “Manage- 
ment Succession in Small and Growing Enterprises.” In this article Professor Trow 
discusses his research findings in regard to rate of succession, succession planning 
and subsequent profitability, reasons for lack of planning for succession, and related 
considerations. 


The general pattern appears to be: (1) late in the executive’s career succession to 
his position appears to loom as a problem requiring action; (2) if there is a son, son- 
in-law, or nephew of the principal owner and if he is competent and appears to be 
interested, he is groomed through some kind of adequate training; (3) if he is too 
young or appears Only marginally interested, attention is given to having him gain ex- 
perience in lower management to increase his competence, and in the meantime the 
decision as to succession is postponed; (4) if the close kin does not improve in com- 
Ppetency or in motivation, attention is given to other members of management as possi- 
ble successors; (5) finally, the plan is to seek an outsider, if there is no one within 
the company who can be considered for succession. 


148-61) 


TOMORROW'S MANAGERIAL REQUIREMENTS. V. K. ROWLAND. 
Office Executive Vol. 36, No. 8 August, 1961 Pages 16-18 


Of the many management techniques available for achieving improved productivity in 
the managerial levels, Mr. Rowland concentrates in this article on two: (1) increasing 
the span of control of supervisors at all levels of management, and (2) using better 
selection procedures for managerial promotion and tapping the abilities of the also- 
rans by improved their attitudes and motivating them to higher performance. The 
author finds too many instances in organizations where managers monitor the work of 
only two, three, or four subordinates — and in many cases only one subordinate. In 
the future organizations will attempt to develop managers capable of taking on a span 
of control of eight to twelve employees, and this will tap the optimum talent of those 
in the supervisory and management ranks. In regard to selection, the author contends 
that we pay a high price by selecting one man for the promotion vacancy and then 
assume that those who were not selected from among the candidates are merely also- 
rans. It is important that management be concerned about the attitudes and the im- 
proved performance of those who failed to be selected for the promotion. This man- 
power has to be tapped constructively. He presents two good case studies in this 
account. 


Full as the management job may now be, contends the author, some way must be found 
to delegate less important functions so that managers can concentrate on their more 
significant responsibilities. These two ways are presented as promising ways toward 


this end. 
(149-61) 


CODE OF CONDUCT FOR EXECUTIVES. R. W. AUSTIN. 
Harvard Business Review Vol. 39, No. 5 Sept.-Oct., 1961 Pages 53-61 


To resolve the confusion and controversy about “corporate morality” and “business 
ethics” the author presents a proposal to the problem facing the individual business 
manager. He advances a code of conduct which he feels will enable business managers 
to carry through their overriding obligations to others, fulfill their duty in revealing 
facts where their personal interests are involved, and provide a sound internal incen- 
tive to sound decision making in such instances. 


The code proposed is as follows: “1. The professions! business manager affirms that 
he will place the interest of the business for which he works before his own private 
interests. 2. The professional business manager affirms that he will place his duty 
to society above his duty to his company and above his private interest. 3. The pro- 
fessional business manager affirms that he has a duty to reveal the facts in any situ- 
ation where (a) his private interests are involved with those of his company or (b) 
where the interests of his company are involved with those of the society in which it 
operates. 4. The professional business manager affirms that when business managers 
follow this code of conduct, the profit motive is the best incentive for the development 
of a sound, expanding, and dynamic economy.” The author discusses the factors of 
personal beliefs, incentives, motives, and problems of judgment involved in the diffi- 
cult area of business ethics. 


(150-61) 
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SUPERVISORS AND FOREMEN: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, AND APPRAISAL 


NEW PATTERNS IN SUPERVISION. JOHN PERRY. 
Personnel Vol. 38, No. 5 Sept.-Oct,.1961 Pages 30-37 


Systematic analysis has enabled some progressive companies to come up with far- 

reaching changes in the design of their whole supervisory structure. The author cites 
case studies in the petro-chemicals, chemicals, electronics, and appliance industries 
as evidences of what can be done by companies which come to grips with the problem. 


In a very perceptive account of the background in regard to organizations, foremen, and 
the role of the foreman, the author identifies the forces which have altered the role of 
the foreman. Some of these forces have been technological, organizational, shifts in 
the kind of manpower selected for supervisory positions, and other influences. The 
net result has been one of foremen improvising their own jobs as expediters, monitors 
of control systems, improvers of toolroom operations, and other activities. Indeed, in 
many cases the foremen’s actual activities bore little semblance to what management 
thought they were doing. Retraining the supervisor, cautions Mr. Perry, is of no avail 
unless there is first clarification of what he should be and what he should do. He 
finds that we lack this basis. What is needed most is re-examination of the present 
status, elimination of any obsolescence of the supervisory role, and on the basis of 
organizational analysis re-define and establish a new meaningful and productive role, 
and provide the training to enable the supervisor to function effectively. The new 
patterns are demonstrated very clearly and convincingly in the four cases presented in 
this article. 


(151-61) 


PERCEIVED TRAIT REQUIREMENTS IN BOTTOM AND MIDDLE MANAGEMENT 
JOBS. PORTER. 
Jour. of Applied Psych Vol. 45, No. 4 August, 1961. Pages 232-236 


This research study cites findings in regard to personality traits that are regarded by 
individuals in supervisory and middle management jobs as important for the success in 
their particular jobs. The study included 64 bottom management individuals and 76 
middle managers in three companies. The technique involved the use of 78 forced- 
choice pairs which reflected the following 13 personality traits: aggressive, conform- 
ing, cooperative, dominant, energetic, flexible, independent, intelligent, original, 
persevering, poised, self-controlled, and sociable. 


The results: (1) a high correlation of the traits as selected by both bottom management 
and middle management — very little difference between the two levels of managers in 
how they ranked the 13 personality traits in terms of importance for the success of 
their respective jobs; (2) relatively high ranking by both groups of traits showing con- 
cem for adapting to the feelings and behavior of others — that is, more concern with 
traits wuch as conforming, cooperative, flexible and sociable as against aggressive, 
dominant, independent, individualism and original; and (3) a moderate trend for the co- 
Operative-type traits to be perceived as relatively more important for bottom manage- 
ment jobs for middle management jobs. The author notes that, if this represents reality, 
then it poses a problem in organizational life since the high-ranking executives in top 
management seek to reward managers in the ranks for traits of individualism, initiative, 
originality, self-reliance and other “drive” characteristics rather than on the coopera- 


tive traits. (152-61) 


THE IMPORTANT DECISIONS (INLABOR RELATIONS). R.L. 
R. 
Supervisory Management Vol. 6, No. 7 July, 1961 Pages 16-22 


Broadly stated, the supervisor’s essential function in labor relations is to exercise his 
authority as a manager to achieve optimum operating flexibility and prevent abuse of 
employee and union rights, benefits, and privileges. To do so he must, of course, 
understand the contract and follow the company’s instructions and policies on contract 
provisions. In the working situation he has the right to act in interpreting and applying 
the contract. He represents management’s right to decide and to act. This is subject 
only to the union’s right to demand review of the action if it challenges it. 


Mr. Schiffer gives considerable attention to the fulfillment of this role by the super- 

visor, and places considerable emphasis on supervisory leadership of his men and on 
the problem of grievances. He also discusses the question of the burden of proof in 

regard to supervisory action and the nature of testimony — direct evidence, real evi- 
dence, and circumstantial evidence. To a considerable extent much of the problem re- 
volves not only in regard to the letter of the contract provisions but on the way in which 
the supervisor gives orders to his men. The author presents a checklist of eight key 
questions for the supervisor to test the caliber of his order-giving. These provocative 
questions should be helpful to a supervisor in both the common and the more unusual 

instances of order-giving. Finally, “just as the employees and the union must uphold 
their rights as defined by the contract, the supervisor must uphold the rights ofmanage- 


agement.” 
(153-61) 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY, HEALTH, AND HYGIENE 


SAFETY MAN: ENGINEER OR EDUCATOR? (STAFF) 
Occupational Hazards Vol. 23, No. 6 June, 1961 Pages 37-40 


In this poll of 350 safety directors, approximately 94 percent held the view that the 
safety man must be primarily an educator. Only 3.1 percent contended that he should 
be primarily an engineer. In regard to the other principal question, as to whether the 
safety man should rely on his engineering department for technical answers, 62.5 per- 
cent responded with an unqualified “Yes” and 34.3 percent responded with a qualified 
“Yes.” The key point in the first question was a high focus on the role of the safety 
director as a communicator in performing this role of educator effectively. The key 
point in the second question revolved around the observation made, typically, by one 
safety man: “Safety is so wide a field, and modern industrial and construction opera- 
tions are so diverse, it is impossible for one man to know it all.” No matter how well 
he is trained and how actively he tries to keep abreast of new developments, the safety 
director finds the need to work with the engineering department for answers on techni- 
cal questions. 


“As safety has developed through the years,” observes the safety engineer of Texaco, 
“manufacturing, construction, layout, and design people have been forced to adopt 
safety due to established and/or recommended standards, legislation, and industrial 
relations requirements ... and the need now is for influencing the worker to perform 
his duties safely.” The role of the safety director as educator and communicator, then, 
is a vital one. 


(154-61) 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH SAFETY MANAGEMENT. L. F. MIHLON. 
Factory Vol. 119, No. 9 September, 1961 Pages 240-246 


Interviews with two leading safety managers, one of whom recently moved up to presi- 
dent of his company, disclose some of the more significant ailments and issues in re- 
gard to safety management. One of the issues is reflected in this observation: “The 
responsibility for making safety work must rest with first-line supervision. Safety men 
must leam to live as staff specialists, nothing else.” Nevertheless, there is momentum 
gathering for the view that the foreman is the key to safety and in this is backed by 
the plant manager as the prime motivator. 


There is considerable criticism, for example, of the following activities in safety man- 
agement: (1) safety award programs, (2) safety committees, (3) the freedom of the safe- 
ty man to enter the line area at will, (4) the number of men on the safety staff in 
smaller and medium-size organizations, (5) the degree of enforcement regarding safety 
measures and regulations, (6) the forcefulness of the safety director, and (7) the inter- 
pretation and comparison of accident statistics. These are discussed in the views ex- 
pressed by the two men interviewed — the safety director and the company president. 
There is the general view that the safety program be management-oriented with the 
prime responsibility on the line managers and supervisors. This would leave the safety 
man free to go beyond mere accident prevention, and he is then available to work on 
the dimension of total loss control. 


(155-61) 


PLANNING YOUR SAFETY BUDGET. (STAFF) 
Occupational Hazards Vol. 23,No 9 Sept,:1961 Pages 43-44, 46 


In this Occup ational Hazards Special Report the staff surveyed the policies and prac- 
tices in regard to industrial safety program budgets in Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Westinghouse Corporation, Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Babcock and Wilcox, 
and other organizations. The men responsible for the programs in these companies dis- 
close the criteria used, sequence of actions, and other considerations in the estimates 
and preparation of budgets. It also determines where and to which organizational units 
charges are made in the safety program. 


A valuable chart is presented in the article giving a comprehensive listing of the 
broad categories and specific items of expenditure to be considered in the formulation 
of budgets for the safety program. Among the broad categories of costs to be forecast 
are, for example: departmental salaries; safety promotion literature; safety contests; 
accident investigation costs; plant inspections; safety equipment and supplies; books 
and reference materials; fire protection; safety promotion equipment; hygiene equip- 
ment; first aid supplies and training; and, other needs. More specific items are listed 
under these broad categories. The report quotes at the conclusion the advice of one of 
the safety directors polled in this survey: “Try to strike a medium between being 
overly conservative in your proposed spending and carelessly spending your way into 
diminishing returns . .. At the same time, gauge management’s mood... There are 
periods of spending and of thrift, and all of us, from the president to the janitor, must 
ride with the current.” 

(156-61) 
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HUMAN RELATIONS, MOTIVATION, AND MORALE 
(including, SUPERVISION) 


THE ORGANIZATION THAT'S NOT ON THE CHART. KEITH DAVIS. 
Supervisory Management Vol. 6, No. 7 July, 1961 Pages 2-7 


While there is a formal organization on paper, to a considerable extent productivity 
must depend on spontaneous cooperation and coordination through informal contacts 
and relationships. The informal organization in a company is a social phenomenon 
which fulfills psychological needs of people. You cannot legislate it out of existence. 
You can do better by tapping it wisely and constructively. 


The article concentrates on one major problem which springs from the informal organ- 
ization: it communicates through the grapevine. The author offers this counsel to 
supervisors on how to deal with the grapevine: (1) accept the grapevine’s existence, 
(2) understand how the grapevine operates in your company, (3) prevent false rumors 
by supplying employees with all the information they should have, (4) get the facts 
fast to the communicators on the grapevine, (5) if a rumor gets started, deal with it as 
soon as possible, and (6) look for the reason behind the rumor, to get clues to employ- 
ee gripes and misconceptions. He also cites the guidelines at the Studebaker-Packard 
Corporation on how supervisors should deal with the grapevine: (1) contact higher 
levels of supervision to find out what details can be made public and might be the 
best approach to take, (2) get all your people together and explain the situation — so 
that although the news means that some people may be hurt, make sure that everyone 
understands why the decision was necessary, and (3) never pass the buck — don’t 
brush off questioners, promise to get the information, keep your word. 


(157-61) 


UPGRADING EFFECTIVENESS OF AN ORGANIZATION. J. J. MORRISON. 
The Personnel Administrator Vol. 6,No. 5 Sept-Oct. 1961 Pages 9-11, 29 


There are four basic principles of developing your people and the application of these 
will lead to an upgrading of the effectiveness of the organization: (1) Establish a 
climate in which your people can grow; (2) Challenge your people to stretch their 
abilities through coaching; (3) Set aside a definite time periodically to discuss with 
each employee his growth and development, and (4) Encourage self development activ- 
ities. In regard to climate, the author stresses the importance of building an atmos- 
phere of confidence and encouraging creative participation. The elements discussed 
in coaching include: assign responsibility and delegate authority; formulate and hold 
to standards of performance; and, the personal example you set is the best method of 
coaching your subordinates. Discussing one’s growth and development should be 
featured by painstaking preparation, conducting the interview in a constructive manner, 
counseling cooperatively, and identifying what needs to be improved and outlining a 
course of action cooperatively to improve it. Finally, the author groups under the en- 
couragement of self-development reading, formal courses, responsible activity in com- 
munity life, incentive for learning and growing on the job. 


These fundamentals of human relations yield gains, when applied, not only for the in- 
dividual but collectively for all subordinates in the work setting and for general 
upgrading of the effectiveness of the organization. 


(158-61) 


err AND CREATIVE PROBLEM SOLVING. N. R. F. MAIER AND 
R. HOFFMAN. 
Jour. of Applied Psych Vol. 45, No. 4 August, 1961 Pages 277-280 


To what extent are organizations which operate under the classical management philos- 
phy failing to use the human creative potential which is available to them? Through 
exposure of various groups of persons (employed personnel, business administration 
students, students of psychology of human relations, and introductory psychology stu- 
dents) to a role playing case of “Change of Work Procedure” the authors, in a research 
study, determined the degree of creative problem solving of the different groups in- 
volved. The detailed procedures of the research methodology, and the statistical re- 
sults, are cited in the article. 


by the employed groups, 21.4% by the business administration groups, 42.0% by the 
human relations groups, and 46.9% by the introductory psychology group... The re- 
sults are interpreted as providing support for the proposition that the formal authority 
relations in organizations inhibit creative problem solving. They also suggest that 
business may be attracting people who can work comfortably, but not creatively, in 
such formal authority system.” The authors note at the outset that “because most com- 
panies follow traditional organizational theory and practice, decision making authority 
(and problem solving) is retained at higher levels of the organization . . . people at 
lower levels rarely are asked to make decisions and become accustomed to accepting 
orders from above” (and taking no part in problem solving or contributing to the deci- 


Summary: “The percentages of integrative-creative solutions to the problem were 11.6% 


sion process). (159-61) 
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THE OCCUPATIONAL REFERENCE GROUP — A NEGLECTED CONCEPT IN 
EMPLOYEE ATTITUDE STUDIES. G. W. ENGLAND AND C, |. STEIN. 
Personnel Psychology Vol. 14, No. 3 Autumn, 1961 Pages 299-304 


Too often we tend to generalize about employee satisfaction or dissatisfaction at 
large, without pinpointing these in terms of occupational levels. In this study, cover- 
ing more than 3,000 employees in 26 companies, and using the Triple Audit Employee 
Attitude questionnaire, the authors did such research on employees in the following 
occupational groupings: professional, craftsmen, sales, clerical, semi-skilled, serv- 
ice, and laborer. The items to which the employees responded in the attitude survey 
covered the following: working conditions, company, pay, hours, co-workers. type of 
work, supervision, promotions, communications, recognition, and security. 


The tables and data show the attitudinal differences in the several areas. Each oc- 
cupational group has a different attitudinal reference point, observe the authors, and 
it becomes necessary to develop occupational norms when using a single attitude 
scale for all groups. This relevant reference point is overlooked or confused all too 
often in attitude research. With it, however, management can see departmental differ- 
ences in attitudes within the company, make comparisons, and pinpoint actual trouble 
spots, and gauge changes in attitudes as related to changes in occupational composi- 
tion of the a force in the organization. In essence, the authors found in this re- 
search that there are large occupational group differences reflected in an attitude sur- 
vey and that focusing on these can make evaluation and corrective action more mean- 
ingful for the organization. 

(160-61) 


THE PROBLEMS PEOPLE BRING TO THE JO3._ S. 8. KUTASH AND LYDIA 


STRONG. 
Management Review Vol. 50, No.9 September, 1961 Pages 4-13 


With emotional disturbance affecting the job performance of at least one of every ten 
employees, according to authorities in the field of industrial psychology and psychi- 
atry, how can an executive determine at what point he should become concerned about 
“strangeness” in an employee and step in? A manager should be concerned when a 
subordinate’s problems result in job problems, when he fails to meet acceptable stand- 
ards, when his behavior causes trouble with his colleagues or with the public. This 
goes well beyond the occasional tensions, worries, anger, or unhappiness that all of 
us have from time to time. The difference is one of degree. In some cases such behav- 
ior is reflected in unwillingness to accept legitimate authority, frequent absenteeism, 
failure to cooperate with others, excessive complaint, unwillingness to make a deci- 
sion, or other symptoms. 


It calls for a boss’ S capacity to inquire, listen, have patience and receptiveness, and 
find the time in order to identify and determine what is wrong. The more commonplace 
difficulties will often be divulged in this kind of atmosphere. The more serious emo- 
tional disturbances are recognized by either a radical change in behavior or by an 
exaggeration of usual behavior. On the other hand “beware of thinking a subordi- 
nate is ‘strange’ because his way of getting work done is different from yours.” 
Listening, providing opportunities for adjustment, professional assistance, and en- 
lightened company personnel policies are advocated as constructive ways of dealing 
with the problems individuals bring to the job. (161-61) 


AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTIVITY. S. SCHACHTER 
ERS. 
Jour. of Applied Psych. Vol. 45, No. 4 August, 1961 Pages 201-213 


“Though the introduction of (changes) or new work procedures is a frequent event in 
many industries, the smoothness of the transition from one working procedure to 
another is usually unpredictable. Sometimes rebalancing an assembly line proceeds 
with no difficulty; at other times productivity drops precipitously after a change and 
it requires weeks for a work group to reach expected quality and production goals. 
Engineering, planning, supervisory, and psychological factors are all involved in such 
a change.” In this psychological study where changes were introduced in three Gen- 
eral Electric plants the psychologists studied the effects upon “stereotyped” (oper- 
ations are performed almost in a habitual manner) and “non-stereotyped” (requiring 
much concentration). 


It was found that emotional disturbance has little effect on workers engaged in stereo- 
typed activity, but does have a disrupting effect on non-stereotyped activity. By var- 
ious manipulations in the set of three experiments an effort was made to disturb and 
upset or irritate one group of workers and to keep the other group as contented as pos- 
sible. From the results come these hypotheses: (1) during regular factory operations, 
when no procedural changes are under way, the quality and quantity of production will 
be little affected by wide variations in emotional states disturbing the operators; (2) 
at times when changes in working procedure are made, emotionally disturbed workers 
will have more difficulty making the transition than will relatively undisturbed oper- 


ators. (162-61) 
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RECRUITMENT, INTERVIEWING, SELECTION, PLACEMENT 


HIRE PEOPLE WHO CAN GROW.  L. CASSELLS AND R. L. RANDALL. 
Nation’s Business Vol. 49, No. 9 September, 1961. Pages 36-37, 44-46 


There are serious social consequences because of the tendency to believe that only a 
person with a college degree is worth hiring. Virtually every major corporation has 
slipped into the custom of using college degrees as an arbitrary screening device in 
hiring men and women for the kind of jobs that offer promise of advancement. We are 
overlooking very many bright and promising high school graduates who for one reason 
or another do not go on to college but enter directly into the business world. Quoting 
John Gardner of the Carnegie Foundation, “There are many ways of learning and grow- 
ing that do not involve college. Jobs themselves are a form of education. Self- 
learning, reading, night classes in some special subject, correspondence courses, and 
other measures are available for those who have the will to grow.” 


Among the proposals: (1) top management can give explicit directions to the personnel 
office to look at the man, not his diploma; (2) companies can make it clear that a col- 
lege degree is not indispensable for admission to the management training program; 

(3) companies can sponsor and subsidize all or part of the cost of night school or cor- 
respondence courses taken by employees. desiring to continue their education and 

gtow with the job; and (4) companies can support the two-year college programs in 


their communities. Company scholarships also offer great potential for this group of 
employees. 


(163-61) 


KEY DECISIONS IN COLLEGE RECRUITING. H. R. KNUDSON, JR. 
Personnel Vol. 38, No. Sept.-Oct., 1961 Pages 38-50 


The author, associated with the College of Business Administration of the University 
of Washington, bases this article on a study which he made of the college recruitment 
policies and practices of 11 nationally known companies. He focuses the three main 
questions: (1) How many college graduates should we try to hire? (2) What quality 


and type of men should we seek? (3) Do we have an adequate supply of potential man- 
agers and specialists on hand? 


In regard to the number the company should try to hire, estimates are made and modi- 
fications are then made to account for the following factors: past experience, antici- 
pated business conditions, attrition, training programs, and other factors. As for deci- 
sions on types and quality of men sought, the author concludes “The study found that 
very little conscious thought is given to decisions about the type and quality of grad- 
uates needed and that many companies rely on past practices even while admitting 
that these practices were not based on a well thought out program of action.” As for 
determining potential, about half the companies on this survey had no formal system 
or merely analyzed the progress of their previously hired graduates. The other com- 
panies showed considerable interest and sustained activity in determining the poten- 
tial on hand and in the hiring program. In summary, the author found that companies 
successful in college recruiting draw up their quotas in light of their total manpower 
situation and with concern for providing a stream of potential for the organization, and 
top management plays an active role in such personnel planning. 


(164-61) 


CHANGING PHYSICAL DEMANDS OF JOBS.  E. WEINSTEIN. 
Employment Security Review Vol. 28, No.9 Sept., 1961 Pages 5-8 


Citing evidence from fields such as metalwork, petroleum refining, mining, agriculture, 
the baking industry, and other fields, the author notes that with mechanization and 
automation there will be changes in the physical demands of jobs. 


Specifically, the arduous physical demands which once characterized jobs will, under 
the impact of automation and technological progress, now require very limited physical 
energy of the worker. This has special significance, according to the author, for handi- 
capped workers, since the physical effort and activity required of workers are greatly 
reduced. The innovations open the door to opportunities for the physical handicapped 
who in the past couldn’t qualify for many jobs because of their impairment. Quoting a 
recent report: “The introduction of complex machinery, since it does not appear to 
produce marked differences in the physical or psychological characteristics of disabled 
workers, should permit increased use of the disabled in industry.” The introduction of 
precision instruments reduces the roles of such variables as manual dexterity, steadi- 
ness of hand movements, and other factors .. . “Just such equipment permitted the in- 
troduction of women into the industrial economy during World War II, it should also 

reatly facilitate the introduction of disabled persons into industry.” The Bureau of 
Tapleemeat Security is currently investigating the changes in physical requirements 
of jobs due to mechanization and automation with a view toward placement and retrain- 
ing of the physically handicapped and older workers. 


(165-61) 
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SALARY AND WAGE ADMINISTRATION, AND, LABOR RELATIONS 
(inc luding, JOB ANALYSIS AND JOB EVALUATION) 


GLOBAL PLAN FOR SALARY ADMINISTRATION. K. E. FOSTER AND OTHERS. 
Harvard Business Review Vol. 39, No. 5 Sep.-Oct., 1961 Pages 62-66 


As members of the Salary Administration Staff of System Development Corporation 
(Santa Monica, California), the authors have probed the question of setting salary rates 
and, in this account, they provide the global plan as “a useful tool for comparing the 
salary range of an individual company with that of similar firms in the same industry.” 

It evolved out of an effort to establish a closer measurement of the company’s competi- 
tive position with respect to salaries paid to “exempt” personnel (scientific- 
professional and administrative) as compared with other firms of similar size in the 
electronics industry. The authors analyze the traditional or conventional systems of 
salary determinations and present a critique of such systems. The global plan is a 
survey technique by which data on salary schedules, representing all employees from 
similar firms, can be arranged in a form that lendsitself to simple statistical measure- 
ments. Charts, tables, and graphs are presented in the article for explanation and 
clarification of the system. 


The advantages claimed for the global plan over the traditional approach include: 
avoidance of fallacious generalizing about salary ranges within the company or the 
industry; eliminates the difficult and highly subjective process of determining job 
comparability; facts about compensation can be expressed in universally accepted sta- 
tistical indexes; salaries of exempt employees are grouped into intervals regardless of 
specific job classifications; and, top management can see better the company’s salary 
profile in contrast to the entire industry. 

(166-61) 


IMPLICATIONS OF PSYCHOLOGY IN LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS. 


M. R. FEINBERG. 
Personnel Psychology Vol. 14, No. 3 Autumn, 1961 Pages 239-284 


This symposium, presented at the 1960 meetings of the American _Psychological As- 
sociation, addressed itself to the theme and based on these premises: “first, that 
labor-management relations are a major concern in our society; second, that psychology 
has something to say about labor-management relations; third, that psychologists are 
earnestly seeking to establish sound relations with the ’parties-in-conflict i in order to 
contribute to the stability and strength of our society.” The contributors to the sym- 
posium and their presentations: Arthur Kornhauser, of Wayne State University, on 
“Observations on the nig ong ag Study of Labor-Management Relations;” Aaron 
Levenstein of C.C.N.Y., on “The Psychologist Joins the Labor Conflict;” Solomon 
Barkin of the Textile Workers Union of America, on “Psychology as Seen by a Trade 
Unionist;” Herbert A. Shepard, of Case Institute, on “The Psychologist’s Role in 
Union-Management Relations;” and an introduction by the symposium leader, Dr. 
Morton Feinberg of BFS Psychological Associates, Inc. and summary comments by 
Ross Stagner, of Wayne State University. 


The presentations cover a host of significant subjects: employee ne el value sys- 
tems, job differentiation, collective bargaining, employee opinion polling, matching 
men and jobs, the unionists and the unorganized, problem-solving, conflict, employee 
job needs and satisfactions, and other subjects. The contributions of the industrial 
psychologist loom large in the perspective drawn in this important symposium on labor 


relations. (167-61) 


UNION POWER AND THE WHITE COLLAR WORKER. J. R. VAN DE WATER. 
The Personnel Administrator Vol. 6,No.5 Sept.-Oct., 1961 Pages 6-8 


Mr. Van de Water highlights the background of union power, government regulation, 
automation and the white-collar ration, white collar unionization, hindrances to white- 
collar unionization, the strategies of unions to organize more white-collar employees, 
and the strategies of management through the personnel program. He notes that where 
employees favor non-unionization for their white-collar employees and yet unionization 
comes, it is very likely that such management has failed in their communications, in 
providing appropriate participation opportunities, and in adequately informing people on 
salary and benefits comparisons. 


Several key answers have been noted by the author in regard to personnel practices of 
companies which have won the favor of their white-collar employees: (1) better handing 
of grievances, (2) improved supervision, (3) more participation through employee group 
meetings, (4) availabiuity of supervisors and staff counselors for information, (5) 
employee opinion polls to get, as best possible, to sources of evidence of employee 
job dissatisfaction and possible correction of the situation, (6) regular salary and 
fringe benefit practice reviews, (7) formal job evaluation and classification systems, 
(8) training on current tasks and skills development toward upgrading and advancement 
of people, (9) publications and similar organs of communication, and (10) meetings or 
conferences for clarification of management policies relative to the problems of con- 
cer to white-collar personnel. 


(168-61) 
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MERIT RATING, PERSONNEL EVALUATION, COUNSELING 


SET YOUR OWN PACE TO SUCCESS. H. R. DRESSNER. 
Nation’s Business Vol. 49, No. 8 August, 1961 Pages 90-94 


Despite the measurement of aptitudes, predictions, and evaluation of experience and 
knowledge, no one knows better than oneself the important intangibles which account 
for his career advancement, plateau, or backsliding. Each man has some orbit of free- 
dom and the right to exercise choice or discretion in the orbit. Among other things, 
within this orbit comes desire, aspirations, use of time, determination, sel f-analysis, 
outlook on life, and other considerations. One comes to know his own performance 
peaks, how constructively he utilizes his time, his capacity to follow as well as to 
lead, his degree of self-criticism, his affinity for some ventures and withdrawal from 
others. In short, while we constantly in business life undergo the judgments of others, 
the one judgment that really counts is the one we make of ourselves. It is more than 
an occasional judgment, for the man with aspirations and goals reaches conclusions 
about himself regularly. He comes to know more of his potential and the extent to 
which he is reaching or falling short of fulfillment of that potential. 


One can pace himself to success by inventorying regularly these capabilities which 
have bearing on his personal advancement: (1) to lead, (2) to follow, (3) to produce 
new ideas, (4) to invent, (5) to write well, (6) to speak well, (7) to learn rapidly, (8) to 
convince, (9) to organize and systematize, (10) to make friends, (11) to anticipate 
—— to distinguish between relevant and irrelevant ideas, and (13) to follow 
through. 


(169-61) 


NEED FOR ACHIEVEMENT AND RISK PREFERENCES AS THEY RELATE TO 
ATTITUDES TOWARD REWARD SYSTEMS AND PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL. 
H. H. MEYER AND W. 8. WALKER. 

Jour of Applied Psych. Vol. 45, No. 4 August, 1961 Pages 251-256 


Based on the implications of past research studies, it was hypothesized that persons 
who score high on achievement, as contrasted with those who score low on this meas- 
ure, would: (a) prefer a salary plan based on the merit pay or “pay for performance” 
philosophy, and would have a less favorable attitude toward a “scheduled increases” 
type of salary plan where pay is based more on age and length of company experience, 
(b) express more favorable attitudes toward the performance appraisal program which 
involves the periodic evaluation of results achieved on the job and the feedback of 
this information to the individual, and (c) be more likely to take action to improve per- 
formance on the basis of the performance appraisal feedback. The authors conducted 
a research study of 31 managers in manufacturing components and 31 specialists in 
staff-type jobs, and utilized various techniques to test the above hypotheses. 


The results were inconsistent. Some of the correlations between the motivation or risk 
preference measures and attitudes toward alternative reward systems and reactions to 
the performance appraisal program were significant in directions predicted. Other ex- 
pected correlations, however, were not found. If “need for achievement” scores on a 
thematic apperception measure are used as the measure of achievement motivation, the 
results of this study would have to be considered as negative. 


(170-61) 


oe PEOPLE, AND PERFORMANCE REVIEWS. R. R. BLAKE AND J. S. 
MOUTON. 
Advanced Management Vol. 26, No. 7-8  July-Aug., 1961 Pages 13-17 


In this account of supervisory — subordinate relations, the authors analyze work rela- 
tionships, participation, power distribution, and other factors. =_ cover the range of 
full power, collaborative effort as an expression of power, to powerlessness. The way 
in which a supervisor employs his power determines in a significant degree the manner 
in which his subordinate reacts to him and to the work situation. 


Considerable focus is placed on the use of power in conducting performance appraisal. 
This is used to illustrate a specific application of the power a Used one way, he 
gets one set of results; used another way, he gets a different set of results. “Under 
the ratings system, control and power remain with the supervisor; responsibility for 
change resides in the handsof the supervisor who is prodding for it rather than spring- 
ing from the subordinate who should demonstrate it.” Under the rating approach to per- 
formance appraisal, only the supervisor feels a reasonably high degree of responsibility 
for altering the ways of the subordinate, and the subordinate feels it only to a limited 
extent. Under the goals approach in performance appraisal, however, both the super- 
visor and the subordinate feel moderately high responsibility for altering or changing 
the work patterns and attitudes of the employee so that performance will be improved. 
Jointly, they set goals or targets for improvement of performance. The authors demon- 
strate through a series of charts the range of power and action, from one pole to the 
other, and they advocate we move in the direction of a mid-point of supervisory- 


employee involvement. (171-61) 
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COMMUNICATION 


PUTTING PERSPECTIVE INTO SUGGESTION SYSTEMS. J. R. BELL. 
Public Personnel Review Vol. 22, No. 4 October, 1961 Pages 214-217 


The author presents four propositions often cited in the concept of suggestion systems: 
(1) Employees have a vast reservoir of good ideas for improving their work and need 
only the encouragement of management and systematic procedures to release a flood of 
beneficial suggestions, (2) With a good suggestion system, employees will have a 
sense of participation and this is good for employee relations generally, (3) Suggestion 
systems are means of communication between employees and management, and (4) Even 
though there may be serious flaws in the suggestion system philosophy as now ex- 
pressed, it cannot be denied that the good suggestions, although comparatively few in 
number, do result in tremendous savings. He re-examines all of these propositions 
critically and, in general, presents a timely reappraisal. He sees inconsistencies 
between the claims for and the performance of beneficial suggestions programs. 


Mr. Bell proposes that a single principle — namely, monetary gain to the organization— 
be the basis for establishing employee suggestion plans. They should be viewed 
purely and simply for what they are: a method for buying employee ideas. When we 
abandon some of the other pretenses and concentrate on this principle, then new atti- 
tudes and procedures will emerge. He argues, too, for the inclusion of awards to su- 
pervisors, with established means of compensating supervisors for their contributions 
in the way of suggestions. More of lower and middle management should be brought 
into full partnership in the award plans. 


(172-61) 


MANAGEMENT INFORMATION CRISIS. D._R. DANIEL. 
Harvard Business Review Vol. 39, No. 5 Sept-Oct, 1961 Pages 111-121 


The inadequacy of information, in this period of rapid change affecting many compa- 
nies, can produce crises affecting strategies, decisions, and assessing results against 
planned goals. The march of events has been so swift as to leave gaps in information 
availability. Systems have to change as needs change. There has to be a better focus 
where “the cornerstone for building a compact, useful management information system 
is the determination of each executive’s information needs.” The author distinguishes 
between environmental information, competitive information, and internal information — 
as the basis for utilizing facts and data to meet planning needs. He also differentiates 
information for planning needs and information for control purposes. Several very ef- 
fective and colorful charts represent well the pattern for the use of management infor- 
mation for both planning and control purposes. A series of key questions are posed 
for the reader to test “How good is your planning information?” 


The timing, content, and format of information provided to management can be a strong 
influence in bringing about changes which will influence and shape executive behavior. 
“Developments in management information systems will affect the executive in two 
ways: not only will the new concepts influence what he is able to do, but they will to 
a great extent control how well he is able to do it.” 


(173-61) 


HOW CONNECTICUT GENERAL USES AN INDUCTION MANUAL FOR NEW CLERI- 
CAL EMPLOYEES. 
Office Administration Service August, 1961. (Insert) Feature. 


“You and Connecticut General” is presented as a good example of a modern manual be- 
cause of its clarity, layout, and good organization. It avoids the typical errors of older 
manuals — too much emphasis on benefits, a certain amount of “stuffiness,” and other 
weaknesses. 


This orientation and “welcome” communication to employees, developed by the Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance Company, has these features: (1) it is described as a 
handbook for members of the organization, (2) there is a message from the president of 
the company at the outset of the handbook, (3) a historical statement, followed by a 
summary of the status of the company in the industry and the clientele it serves, (4) 
brief and appropriately illustrated paragraphs on you and your supervisor, your work 
week, your salary and opportunity for promotion, vacations, leaves of absence, and 
other information, and (5) location guide of the major departments and a sketch of the 
building locations. 


The staff of Office Administration Service (The Dartnell Corporation), in featuring this 
communications exhibit, describe it as a good example of a brief, concise, well- 
prepared orientation manual. The physical format is such that an employee can keep it 
in a purse or other convenient facility in the early period while still in orientation and 
have it handily available for reference. 
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TESTS AND TESTING 


(see also — Recruitment, Interviewing, Selection, Placement) 


PERSONALITY TESTS — AND HOW TO BEAT THEM. DARRELL HUFF. 
Management Review Vol. 50, No. 9 September, 1961 Pages 30-37 


The author of this article will be recognized as the author of two widely read books, 
*How to Lie With Statistics” and “How to Take a Chance”— and his new book on 
"Score: the Strategy of Taking Tests,” a chapter from which this article is based. He 
contends that two things are principally wrong with personality tests or inventories: 
“they are applied blindly and they aren’t sh good in the first place.” 


On how to cheat or how to beat the test, Mr. Huff suggests as one means “adopt a 
ready-made personality complete” — one you know well, and you can use that of a 
friend who fits the pattern you believe is wanted. Indeed, the author tells of his ex- 
perience in selecting a character out of a work of fiction which he had recently read 
and utilizing this personality in providing the answers tu the test. The results were 
strikingly different from the real person taking the test, and provided the kind of pro- 
file generally desired by personnel departments in judging prospective employees. 
The character in this case was Willis Wayde of the novel “Sincerely, Willis Wayde” by 
J. P. Marquand. By projecting Willis Wayde rather than himself as the personality, the 
author succeeded in presenting through the answers the picture of a man very accept- 
able to thosesresponsible for selection of applicants via the personnel testing route. 
It proves to be both an amusing and a perceptive critique of personality tests. 
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THE ADMINISTRATIVE JUDGMENT TEST AS RELATED TO DESCRIPTIONS OF 
EXECUTIVE JUDGMENT BEHAVIORS. G. A. FOREHAND AND H. GUETZKOW. 
Jour. of Applied Psych, Vol. 45, No. 4 August, 1961 Pages 257-261 


This study of 127 persons holding administrativepositions in U.S. government agencies 
was undertaken to determine the relationship between their ratings by superiors and 
their attainment on the Administrative Judgment Test. Rating scales used in this 
study consisted of some forty items relative to the individual’s capabilities in making 
decisions and in rendering administrative judgments. These are listed in the article. 


The results showed a significant correlation. As reported in the summary, “... both 
superiors and peers described executives who scored highly on the Administrative 
Judgment Test as competent in making decisions with policy making implications and 
in screening factual information for relevance and accuracy ... Superiors, in addition, 
described high scoring executives as making decisions which are internally consistent, 
working successfully with implicit, concealed facets of the problem situation, and tim- 
ing their decisions appropriately . . . Peers, on the other hand, viewed their more ade- 
quate co-workers, as appraised by the test, as those capable of implementing rather 
than making policy, and those who know when it is prudent to avoid decision.” The 
article presents the data and correlations of this research study. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE USES OF THE “INCOMPLETE” SENTENCE TECHNIQUE IN IN- 
VESTIGATING ATTITUDES OF MIDDLE MANAGEMENT. J. E. GREENE, SR. 
Personnel Psychology Vol. 14, No. 3 Autumn, 1961 Pages 305-316 


The study cf conference participants — 360 middle management men and the 
immediate supervisors of 78 other randomly selected conferees — was 

undertaken to gauge the attitudes of the individuals in three broad categories: (1) at- 
titudes toward certain aspects of a management training program, (2) attitudes related 
to specific aspects of individual and company morale, and (3) attitudes related to cer- 
tain self-perceptions of role. The technique used was the incomplete sentence test, in 
this case through two sets of six incomplete sentences as stimuli. Typical of the in- 
complete sentences: “As compared with the headquarters company, our own compa- 
nies ----—----” “My boss ” “As a middle management person, I --.” Similar 
incomplete sentences, slightly revised, were provided for the supervisors of the con- 
ferees. The responses were classified as attitudes and weighted reflecting levels of 
satisfaction. 


Findings: (1) the use of the incomplete sentence technique had face valifity in the 

sense that these data were corroborated by findings obtained from other portions of the 
evaluative study; (2) the use of the technique is of value in planning future conference 
programs, improving supervisory practices in on the job training, an in taking remedial 
steps to improve individual and company morale. 
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TRAINING 


(see also —— EXECUTIVES: ........DEVE LOPMENT 
SUP ER VISORS:. ......DE VELOPMENT) 


AN INTEGRATED APPROACH TO MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT. E. R. ZACK. 
Personnel Vol. 38, No. 5 Sept.-Oct, 1961 Pages 51-60 

The precept of management development at Sperry Gyroscope Company is not to foster 

individual manager et as an end in itself but to achieve improved company per- 

formance in terms of better product, lower costs, more satisfied customers, and highest 

attainable profit on the product. The author feels that with this precept of integration, 

they attain the dualism of personal goals of individuals tied to organizational goals. 


Mr. Zack describes the two- step performance appraisal, with emphasis on “objectives- 
centered” approach — manager’s performance in terms of what he and his subordinate 
organization achieved as related to sales volume, public and employee relations, ex- 
pansion and diversification of product lines, profit margins, and other objectives. An 
exhibit page clarifies how this is conducted and what items are considered. The sec- 
ond part of the appraisal concentrates on the how and why of the man’s performance — 
with emphasis on planning, decision making, staffing, human relations, directing, and 
other managerial activities. The counseling procedures are presented in terms of co- 
operative effort. Group training for individual development is tapped « -sively in 
the program of manager training. The author also describes the company’s experience 
in developing and maintaining its Register of identification and placement of people in 
this program. 
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Amer. Soc. Training Directors 15, No. 9 Sept, 1961 Full issue 


This special issue on civil defense training includes the following contributions by in- 
dividuals in the fields of health, personnel management, industrial security, military, 
government and other areas: ‘Disaster Management Training,” by Virgil L. Couch; 
“Civil Defense Training in Russia” by Leon Goure;, *No Curtain Calls for Failures” 
by R. F. Treichel; “Civil Defense Training in Ohio” by James R. Logan; “Emergency 
and Disaster Training in Western Electric Company” by John E. Twomey; “Disaster 
Training for Medical and First Aid Services” by Dr. N. C. Kiefer; “Training Plant 
Guard Personnel for Disaster Control” by Richard T. Jeffries; “Training of Industrial 
Firemen for Disaster Control” by Edward A. Wecker; “Radiological Defense Training 
in Southern Bell T. & T. Co.” by George L. White; “Rescue Training Center at Boeing- 
Wichita” by William E. Seal. There isa combination of emphasis on administration of 
training programs and guidelines to practical application. Photographs, illustrations, 
references, and other features are included in this special issue. The keynote to the 
special issue is sounded in the Editor’s introductory page “You Can Survive Thermo- 
nuclear Warfare!” 


Training departments in industry, business, government, and other enterprises will find 
this a timely and comprehensive compilation of information on training for civil de- 
fense. 
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ORIENTATION al NEW MONTHLY EMPLOYEES. C.G. GARLAND 
Jour. Amer. Soc. Training Directors Vol. 15, No. 8 Aug., 1961 Pages 22-23 


This account deals with a survey of some 50 relatively new monthly salaried employees 
on the question: *What should be done in orienting new monthly salaried employees 
during the first week on the job?” The individuals were polled and asked to check in 
order of importance 30 different statements. The choices ranged from most important 

to desirable to unimportant. 


The eleven items considered most important in the orientation were: (1) Review nature 
of his duties and functions — what will be expected of the employee; (2) Introduce him 
to each person he will be working with and all those in the vicinity of his work place; 
(3) Have work program outlined and give him something to do; (4) Show him the depart- 
ment or plant; (5) Explain hours of work, payday, security regulations, gate passes, and 
other departmental or company mules and regulations; (6) Point out how your department 
fits into the company as a whole; (7) Describe each person’s functions in the depart- 
ment; (8) Greet him cordially — check to see if he has had physical and sign-up; (9) 
Check to see if anyone can be of assistance to him in housing, transportation, banking, 
etc.; (10) Discuss performance reviews — methods of measuring performance; and, (11) 
Assign him to attend the company’s Basic Orientation Program (cited by those who had 
completed such a week of orientation to company history, policies, organization, etc.) 
The article also lists those items checked mainly as desirable and those regarded as 
unimportant. 
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INDUSTRIAL USE OF TEACHING MACHINES.  S. MARGULIES. 
Jour, Amer, Soc Training Directors Vol. 15, No. 8 Aug., 1961 Pages 11-16 


The experiences of IBM, Siegler Corporation, Bell Telephone Laboratories and others 
are cited in regard to experimentation in the use of teaching machines for training of 

personnel. They have utilized this means for training computer engineers, mail order 
clerks, sub-professional technicians, and others. 


— the guidelines suggested by the author: (1) the most successful application has 
been limited primarily to areas where a large amount of factual material, mostly of a 
technical nature, is to be presented; (2) it should be seriously considered by compa- 
nies which encounter high employee turnover; (3) among the main assets for using this 
device are: improved efficiency of training, less training time, and more satisfying 
learning experience; (4) consider the acquisition of the device carefully, since present 
machines range from just several dollars in price to as high as $5,000; (5) the cost of 
a program has to be determined by the prospective user, since there are variables and 
the cost depends largely on these three factors in the program — length of a program, 
the re-usability of the program, and nature of the material to be programmed. Other 
pointers are offered by the author. As for the characteristics of a program using teach- 
ing. machine sequence, he identifies these: (1) information is broken down; (2) there is 
active rather than passive response; (3) there is immediate reinforcement by giving the 
learner the right answer following each response, and (4) sequencing the frames. 
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INDUSTRIAL TRAINING THROUGH PROGRAMMED LEARNING. J. P. LYSAUGHT. 
Personnel Journal Vol. 40, No. 4 September, 1961 Pages 165-169 


As Assistant Manager for Educational Microfilm Systems, Recordak Corporation (sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), the author summarizes his views in this way: 
“You can see that we are optimistic... If interest continues at the present rate, how- 
ever, that time may be greatly reduced. Without doubt, publishers will make more rapid 
strides in offering programs to the market; universities and research centers will pro- 
duce more definitive information on learning behavior, programs, and programmers; and 
more companies will undertake the development of programmed materials to fit unique 
training needs. Our experience of the last three years is proof to us that time spent on 
exploring industrial applications of programmed learning is well spent. We have found 
such learning to be effective, efficient, and economical. It has given us new insight 
into adult learning, and has provided us with new opportunities to improve the learning 
experience.” 


This reflects the views of a company which has pioneered in programmed learning from 
the time it was first introduced three years ago. Mr. Lysaught responds to key ques- 
tions on — Why worry about learning programs at all? Is programmed learning effective 
in practice? Where do you obtain the program? How do you determine the subjects to 
be programmed? Are some subjects more difficult to program? How do you obtain your 


programmers? What are the costs involved? How do you administer it?, and other ques- 


tions. The responses are brief but enlightening. 
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PROOF OF TRAINING BY THE GAME APPROACH. R. CROOK AND P. WRIGHT. 
Journ Amer. Soc. Training Directors Vol. 15, No. 8 Aug., 1961 Pages 46-50 


The training officials of Abbott Laboratories (North Chicago, Illinois) describe the in- 
stallation and use of a game device in the company which, they assert, illustrates well 
three important areas of learning — trial and error, assumptive learning, and instructive 
learning. The game is a modification of the scattered number sheet along the elements 
of the Survival game, and it can be modified to fit the need of other training situations. 
The illustrative materials are shown in the article. The authors outline, too, the pur- 
pose of the game, how it is administered, the instructions, and the tests. The tech- 
nique has been used with more than 300 supervisors. As in the game technique gener- 
ally, it features rewards and penalties for assumptive responses. The compilation of 
test results shows the breakdown attained. 


The authors regard this as a simple and inexpensive technique required only printed 
work sheets, assumption cards, and a blackboard or chart pad. There experience is 
summed up in this concluding statement: “We feel that this technique may be possibly 
an answer to the training man in his effort to sell training .. . For a management sell, 
a more elaborate presentation can be devised . . . Over two years of use has afforded 


us the opinion it works for us and it just might be a handy gimmick to keep in your 
training kit.” 
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INDUSTRIAL HEALTH PROGRAMS 
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Evaluation & Benefits 


INTRODUCTION 


This survey, first in the 1961-62 series, is based on data received from 171 executives partici- 
pating in the Personnel Policies Forum. For purposes of the study, the term "industrial health program" 
includes the medical services a company provides to protect and maintain the health of its employees; for 
example, emergency medical care, periodic examinations, health education and consultation. It does not 
cover paid sick leave; nor does it encompass such forms of insurance as hospital, surgical, or medical. 


In that light, all companies surveyed on the Forum have some kind of industrial health program, 
About 75 percent of firms provide one or more of the following outside-the-plant services: emergency 
care at company expense, nonemergency care at company expense, or referral to an approved local doctor 
at the employee's request and expense. Ninety-nine percent of all firms on the Panel offer some form of 
in-plant health service, such as first aid, minor care by nurses, routine services administered or super- 
vised by a plant physician, diagnostic and laboratory services, or emergency surgical care. At least one 
specific service-- general physical, special physical, or dental examination--is given by 91 percent of 
Panel companies; for larger ones (those with more than 1,000 employees) the percentage is 97, for smaller 
(those with 1,000 or fewer employees) it is 83 percent. 


‘Drugs of some form, as a preventive measure against nonoccupational illnesses, are supplied by 
47 percent of firms in the study; this includes polio shots, cold or flu shots, and vitamins. The figures 
for larger and smaller firms, respectively, are 53 and 38 percent. Supplying some form of safety equip- 
ment, as a preventive measure against occupational injuries or diseases, is the practice of 91 percent of 
participating firms. Safety equipment generally includes goggles, safety shoes, and some type of safety 
clothes (hats, gloves, aprons, etc.) 


About 93 percent of both larger and smaller firms surveyed have an industrial health staff; that is, 
they have one or more of the following on the company payroll engaged in its health program: nonmedical 
personnel trained by the Red Cross to administer first aid, registered nurses, or physicians (full or part 
time). Nurses, usually on a full time-basis, are employed by 65 percent of firms studied--73 percent of 
the larger and 53 percent of the smaller. About 39 percent of Panel companies--45 percent of larger and 
30 percent of smaller ones--have a physician on the payroll, either full or part time. 


Immediate responsibility for industrial health rests with the personnel-industrial relations execu- 
tive in 53 percent of smaller reporting firms; in another 8 percent, with someone whose duties appear to 
fall within the broad range of the P-IR function. Among larger reporting companies, such responsibility 
usually rests with the P-IR executive (36 percent of firms) or the medical director or plant doctor (35 per- 
cent of firms). Over-all industrial health is the ultimate responsibility of the P-IR executive in 40 percent 
of reporting companies; in another 6 percent, with someone in a P-IR function. Presidents and vice presi- 
dents have the final say in 14 and 20 percent of reporting firms, respectively. 


Authority for hiring or separating a person when there is a question of his physical or mental con- 
dition lies with the P-IR executive in 67 percent of smaller and 43 percent of larger firms delegating the 


(Reprinted from survey No. 61 of BNA’s Personnel Policies Forum, July, 1961. 
Courtesy of the Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., Washington, D. C.) 
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INDUSTRIAL HEALTH PROGRAMS 


authority. In another 10 percent of such larger firms, it rests with some person engaged in a P-IR func- 
tion. The medical director or plant physician makes the decision in 21 percent of these companies, though™ 
sometimes the decision is subject to review by someone else or represents a joint effort. : 


Hernia is among the most common causes for rejecting applicants for plant employment, according § 
to 60 percent of smaller and 45 percent of larger responding companies. Next come back ailments, men- 
tioned by 51 percent of smaller and 34 percent of larger reporting firms, and heart trouble, by 31 percent 
of reporting companies. High blood pressure and defective vision are other causes often mentioned for 
rejecting plant applicants. Generally, applicants for office employment are turned down for the same med-§ 
ical reasons as plant applicants; 58 percent of larger and 43 percent of smaller responding companies 


say so. 


Employees must have a medical okay before returning to work after an illness or injury in 96 per- 
cent of Panel companies surveyed (includes all smaller ones). Among these companies, close to four in 
10 say the medical okay should come from the employee's physician; somewhat over three in 10 require 
a clean bill of health from the company physician. 


Slightly over three fourths of reporting firms make some effort to weed out accident-prones. Of 
these, just over two fifths do so only before hiring; about a fifth do so only after hiring; and more than a 
third do so both before and after hiring. The favorite pre-hire method is checking with former employers, 
mentioned by a little over half the companies in this group. The most popular post-hire method is selec- 
tive placement or transfer; the other device--separation--appears to be used only as a last resort. Post- 
hire weeding out, however, is somewhat inhibited, Panel members say, where employees have union 
representation. 


Virtually all companies on the Forum take some form of action to verify absences ostensibly caused § 
by sickness or injury. About 75 percent require a doctor's statement. : 


Visiting nurse programs are the exception rather than the rule among Panel companies; only about 
a fifth of the larger and one of the smaller companies have them. Generally, these companies say the 
visiting nurse is used to verify absences due to illness or injury. A few of them expressly state that the 
program is not intended to police absenteeism. 


Executive health programs are maintained by 52 percent of larger and 30 percent of smaller re- 
porting companies. In most cases, these programs stress prevention of illness rather than curative 
treatment; all of them include a comprehensive physical examination, usually on an annual basis. The 
programs are voluntary in about six in 10 of larger reporting firms, but compulsory in almost eight in 
10 of smaller ones. Results of executives’ physical examinations are given confidential treatment in vir- 
tually all cases; that is, only the doctor and the patient know the story. Moreover, the extent of the doc- 
tor's authority is limited to recommending treatment, almost all Panel members say. The assumption is 
that responsible executives will follow the doctor's recommendations. 


Industrial health programs pay for themselves, over 90 percent of Panel members report. A few 
of them mention direct money savings in terms of reduced insurance premiums. The majority, however, 
say the programs pay off as a result of the over-all benefits derived; for example, reduction in lost time 
from injuries or illnesses, reduced frequency and severity of accidents, lower absentee rates, prevention 
of diseases and injuries, and improved employee morale. 


SCOPE OF INDUSTRIAL HEALTH PROGRAMS 


Services Provided Outside the Plant 


Panel members were asked to indicate which of the following three services were provided by their 
companies outside the plant: (1) emergency care (company expense), (2) nonemergency care (company 
expense), and (3) referral, at the employee's own request and expense, to approved local practitioners; 
and, in addition, to specify any others. About 75 percent of all companies provide at least one type of 
out-plant service; for larger firms the percentage is 78 and for smaller ones, 70. 


Of this group, slightly over seven in 10 of the larger and six in 10 of the smaller companies offer 
outside emergency care at company expense. A number of companies specify that such care is restricted 
to "compensable illness" or "job-connected accidents, covered by workmen's compensation."' One larger 
firm provides this care only "for employees from other locations on special assignment." 
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SCOPE OF INDUSTRIAL HEALTH PROGRAMS 


Nonemergency care at company expense is furnished outside the plant by about three in 10 of these 
firms, both larger and smaller. Here also some mention.is made that this service covers "industrial ac- 
cidents and illnesses."' One larger company that owns its own hospital limits the service "to industria] 
injury cases and scheduled physical exams." It is interesting to note that over six in 10 of the larger 
companies offering outside nonemergency care at company expense also offer, inside the plant, routine 
services administered or supervised by the plant physician; none of the smaller companies do so. 


Employees are referred, at their own request and expense, to approved local practitioners by 
seven tenths of the larger and nearly half the smaller companies in this group. 


Among the companies offering no type of outside service, one Panel member whose firm has some 
in-plant services makes this comment: 


We have no Industrial Health Program in the full sense that you refer to in this survey; there- 
fore, our answers must be somewhat qualified. We are adjacent to a large city hospital and have 
therefore found it unnecessary to duplicate the services available at that institution. --Donald W, 
Powers, Personnel Manager, Columbia Records, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Another company that offers no outside service but only in-plant first aid reports: 
As retailers with stores in some 17 locations, we do not provide this service and do not have 
a health department. Our employees are provided a company-paid health and welfare plan. --larger 


Northwestern company. 


The following table shows the percentage of companies providing the three types of outside-the-plant 
services. Many Panel members checked more than one type, so the figures total more than 100 percent. 


General Services Provided Outside the Plant 


All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 


Emergency care (company expense) 51% 57% 43% 
Nonemergency care (company expense) 22 23 20 
Referral to approved local doctor 46 55 33 


(at employee's own request and expense) 


In addition to the above, a few Panel members specified other types of outside services; for exam- 
ple, "referred to specialist for opinion and psychiatric evaluation" or "referral, at company expense, for 
evaluation with reference to job assignment.'' The relative scarcity of "other" outside services, however, 
might suggest that the items tabulated above just about cover the range of outside services offered. 


Services Provided Inside the Plant 


All larger companies surveyed and all but one smaller firm provide one or more of the following 
in-plant health services: first aid, minor care by nurses, routine services administered or supervised 
by a plant physician, diagnostic and laboratory services, or emergency surgical care. 


Nearly 50 percent of smaller companies furnish only first aid in the plant; for larger firms the per- 
centage is 27. Incontrast, 50 percent of larger companies provide, in addition to first aid, routine serv- 
ices administered or supervised by the plant doctor; only 13 percent of the smaller ones do so. 


Minor care by nurses, including first aid, was available for employees in 70 percent of the larger 
firms and a little over 50 percent of the smaller ones. One Panel member representing a smaller central 
company notes that "large portion of nurse's time is spent administering to personal illness rather than 
injuries.'’ Another member details some of his nurses’ duties with these remarks: 


We supply standard remedies for colds, headaches, upset stomachs, etc. The nurses check 
blood pressures on hypertensive employees to save them a trip to the doctor. Various allergy and 
vitamin preparations are given by injection to any employee who brings written order from his 
physician and the medication to be administered. --Walter J. Wright, Staff Personnel, Applied Phys- 
ics Laboratory, Johns Hopkins University, Silver Spring, Maryland. 
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INDUSTRIAL HEALTH PROGRAMS 


Emergency surgical care and diagnostic and laboratory services each are offered in the plant by 
20 percent of larger companies and 3 percent of smaller ones. Surgical care at one larger northeastern 
firm includes "all surgery not requiring general anesthesia." A larger central manufacturer has an “in- 
dustrial laboratory for preparation of air samples, blood and urine exams and lead and radioactive 


exposure. 


The table that follows shows the percentage of companies offering these general types of in-plant 
health services. Figures add up to more than 100 percent, since some Panel members checked off more 
than one type of service. In one case, a larger central manufacturer notes: "small plants provide first 
aid; medium sized plants provide nurses; large plants, physicians and nurses present." 


General In-Plant Services 


All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 


First aid only 35% 27% 48% 
Minor care by nurses 63 70 53 
Routine services administered or 

supervised by plant physician 35 50 13 
Diagnostic and laboratory services 13 20 3 
Emergency surgical care 13 20 3 


Space was provided on the questionnaire for respondents to specify any other types of general in- 
plant services offered by their companies. The one that came in for most mention was "health education 
and consultation" or "extensive health counseling." Here again the relative scarcity of "other" general 
types of in-plant services might suggest that the items listed above just about cover the range of such 
services offered. 


Specific Services Provided 


About 97 percent of larger participating companies and 83 percent of smaller ones provide some a 
form of specific health service--general physical examinations, special physicals, or dental examinations. § 
Few companies provide dental examinations, however, -- only 3 percent of the larger and none of the 
smaller ones. 


General physical examinations~-offered by 85 percent of larger companies and 70 percent of small- _ 
er ones--vary as to type, frequency, and extent of employees covered. 


Three main types of general physicals provided by reporting firms were (1) periodic (every year, 
two years, etc.); (2) pre-employment (before hiring or placement); and (3) re-employment (after illness, 
injury, or layoff, usually 30 days). A few Panel members note that general physicals are limited to "pre- § 
employment physicals only;" one says, "pre-employment for manual laborers." Others mention that such 3am 
physicals cover both pre-employment and periodic ones, as in the case of the following: 


Executives are given a major physical examination annually. All other employees are given a 
general physical biennially. Special exams or tests are required semi-annually or monthly for 
employees on jobs involving possible contact with certain chemicals. All employees must pass a 
pre-employment physical examination. --B. L. Chandler, Manager, Compensation & Personnel 
Services, American Potash & Chemical Corp. , Los Angeles, Calif. 


One trucking company, among other larger firms, that provides all three types of general physi- 
cals says: 


In the regulated motor carrier industry each driver must have on file a current physical exam 
form which must be renewed every 3 years. * * * All applicants must have pre-employment phys- 
ical exams. * * * After an illness or injury exceeding 3 days absence, all employees must have a 
doctor's release before returning to work * * *,--R.J. Ehrhardt, Director of Industrial Relations, 
McLean Trucking Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


The frequency and the range of employees covered by general physicals can be seen from these 
~ ~as required by State Food Laws twice yearly," ‘voluntary re-examination 


typical responses: “annual, 
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SCOPE OF INDUSTRIAL HEALTH PROGRAMS 


is made available to all employees at three-year intervals," "examinations given to specified groups 


(guards, drivers, etc.)," "for selected supervisors," "for executives only."' One Panel member sums 
up the varied practice of his company this way: 


All new hires are given a complete physical examination. *** Employees engaged in certain 
jobs such as plating, heat treating, water treatment valut, etc., receive a complete physical, 
except X-ray which is annual every six months. About 10% of all remaining employees receive 
an annual physical. The criteria for this physical is job position and age. --Patrick W. Hickie, 
Industrial Relations Manager, Raytheon Co., Bristol, Tenn. 


Special physical examinations of some form are given by 60 percent of all companies--75 percent 
of the larger and 38 percent of the smaller ones. These include, in the main, the following types of 
exams: eye, ear, color vision, chest, spine, heart, hernia, blood, and X-ray. The most frequently re- 
ported types of special tests given by larger and smaller firms, respectively, are: eye--55 and 20 percent; 
color vision--47 and 8 percent; X-ray~-42 and 18 percent; chest--45 and 10 percent; and hernia--45 and 
10 percent. 


The table that follows presents the percentage of companies offering the main types of special 
physical exams. Figures total more than 100 percent, since most companies offer more than one of these 
types. 

Special Physical Examinations 


All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 


Eye 41% 55% 20% 
Ear 34 40 10 
Color vision 31 47 8 
Spine 15 23 3 
Heart 30 43 10 
Hernia 31 45 10 
Blood 19 a 8 
X-ray 32 42 18 
Chest 31 45 10 


A few Panel members mention other types of special physicals, for example: "cancer examina- 
tions furnished female employees when requested--no charge,” "blood chemistries," "urinalysis," 


“Wasserman, Widal test."' In connection with heart examinations, a few companies refer to the use of 
electrocardiograms, 


Special physicals, in some cases, are limited to certain groups of employees, according to these 
sample responses: "pre-employment X-rays for foundry employees only," "special exams *** on jobs 


involving possible contact with certain chemicals," "eye examination for magnaflux inspectors; hearing 
examination for selected areas." 


In addition to general, special, and dentalexaminations, Panel members were asked to note any 
other types of specific services provided. Only a few were reported. One larger western bank that of- 
fered none of the above services says: "pre-employment medical questionnaire; exam requested if ap- 
pears desirable.’ Another larger central insurance firm reports: "special physical examinations ona 
voluntary basis for employees participating in company sponsored sports. " 


Drugs & Safety Equipment 


Drugs, as a preventive measure against nonoccupational illnesses, are supplied by 47 percent of 
all companies surveyed. The tally for larger and smaller companies, respectively, is 53 and 38 percent. 
For purposes of the survey, drugs include the following: polio shots, cold or flu shots, and vitamins; in 
addition, Panel members were asked to specify any other types. The table appearing on the following 
page summarizes their responses. 
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Percentage of Companies Supplying Drugs 


All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 


Polio shots 19% 20% 15% 
Cold or flu shots 35 42 25 
Vitamins or drugs 19 18 20 


Few responses were recorded for drugs of other types. One larger central insurance company 
reports: "smallpox, tetanus, typhoid, for employees leaving the country on company business; drama- 
mine pills for employees travelling for company.'’ Several companies mention tetanus. 


Some companies limit the availability of certain drugs to epidemics as these responses indicate: 
"have made flu shots available to exempt salary personnel at one time when there was an epidemic; 
questionable results;" "this service is provided on an emergency assistance basis *** during epidemic 
conditions; "shots administered during epidemics. 


Most companies that supply drugs bear 100% percent of the cost. The few exceptions note: "50%," (iz 
"yrocured for employees at discount,"' ‘employee pays vaccine cost only." A larger airline company  * 
that pays the whole cost for polio and cold or flu shots provides vitamins in an unusual way--at whole- 
sale cost through vending machines. 


Some form of safety equipment, as a preventive measure against occupational injuries or diseases, 
is supplied by 91 percent of all participating companies. The prevalence of this practice doesn't vary ' 2 


much between larger and smaller firms; the percentages are 92 and 90, respectively. In the main, safety q 
equipment includes goggles, safety shoes, and other forms of safety clothes (hats, gloves, aprons, hel- , , 
mets, coats, etc.) The following table outlines the percentage of firms that supply those types of safety 4 
equipment. 


Percentage of Companies Supplying Safety Equipment 


All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 


Goggles 87%, 90% 83% 
Safety shoes 34 40 25 
Other safety clothes 25 30 18 


In addition to the above, several firms supply safety prescription glasses. The wide range of ’ 
other types of protective items can be seen from these sample responses: "wrist gauntlets where appli- 


cable," "face shields," "creams," "respirators for flour handlers and painters," "weather equipment," 7a 
"gas masks,"' “uniforms for platers,"' “hair nets and caps (female). "’ 


Who pays for safety equipment? The responses of Panel members indicate that company practices 
vary according to the item supplied. For example, almost all larger and smaller firms supply goggles 
at no cost to the employee. In the case of safety shoes, many companies make them available to employ- (iim 
ees at wholesale cost; others pay a percentage of the cost, ranging anywhere from 20 percent to 75 per- 
cent; a small few pay the whole cost. Most companies that supply other types of safety clothes (hats, 
gloves, etc.) or equipment usually do so because of the special hazards of a particular job; hence, in 
almost all these cases, management pays the full cost. 


Company practices in paying for prescription safety glasses vary widely--all the way from 10 | | 
percent to the full cost. Others mention "100% if prescription supplied by employee," or “company 
pays $2.00 each towards full price--employee pays for eye examination. " 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH STAFF 
Ninety-three percent of both larger and smaller companies surveyed have some type of personnel 


on the company payroll engaged in the health program. This includes nonmedical personnel trained by 
the Red Cross to administer first aid, registered nurses, or physicians (full or part time). 
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Among the few companies with no type of health staff, one reports: "plan on having registered 
nurse as soon as dispensary can be built."" That the lack of a health staff by no means implies a lack of 


concern over industrial health is shown by the following comment of a trucking executive, 


whose com 
has no health staff as such: Pany 


‘ The responsibility for industry health program is divided with the examinations and general 
administration the responsibility of the Personnel Dept. and Workmen's Compensation and Vehicu- 
lar accidents the responsibility of the Safety Dept. *** With approximately 70 terminals it is 
economically impossible to have in-plant facilities. A Safety Committee at each location meets 
monthly to discuss and recommend procedures to reduce injury. Because of the nature of the 
business much stress is placed on accident proneness during pre-employment interviews and ex- 
aminations and frequent violators are discharged. After an injury or illness exceeding 3 days' 
absence, all employees must have a doctor's release before returning to work which must be for 
full duty. Exposure to vehicular and on-the-job injury is extremely high in trucking and combined 
with our self insurance program and knowledge of the claim cost keeps us constantly aware of the 
vital necessity of a good health program. ~--R.J. Ehrhardt, Director of Industrial Relations, 
McLean Trucking Co. , Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Nonmedical Personnel Trained for First Aid 


More smaller firms (58 percent) than larger ones (53 percent) have nonmedical personnel trained 
by the Red Cross to administer first aid. However, such personnel make up the whole health staff in 
nearly two thirds of these smaller firms; this is true of only about a fourth of the larger companies in 
this group. 


The number of workers trained in first aid varies considerably. Amont the smaller firms in this 
group, slightly over half have five or fewer such employees; the number in the remaining smaller firms 
ranges anywhere from six to 165. The company with the latter figure reports: 


We have 162 employees who have satisfactorily completed the U.S. Bureau of Mines 10-hour 
first aid course and are authorized to administer first aid. We have two employees authorized 
by the U.S. Bureau of Mines to act as instructors in this course, and one authorized to act as an 
examiner to determine who is to get U.S. Bureau of Mines certificates of satisfactory completion 
of course. -- Langan W. Swent, General Manager, Homestake-Sapin Partners, Grants, N.M. 


Among larger companies with trained first-aid personnel, a little over a third have 10 of these 
persons or fewer; close to a fifth have between 50 and 150. A larger western telephone company with 
the highest number--6,000--says: "All male plant employees are required to take the Red Cross First 
Aid training. Many other employees also avail themselves of first aid training." 


In a few cases, Panel members identified the type of persons trained in first aid. Some of their 
comments were: "every foreman has received Red Cross First Aid training;" "our guard force has been 
trained in First Aid and are responsible for the Plant Hospital when the nurse is not available;" "all first 
line supervisors, plus key hourly personnel, have completed Red Cross First Aid course." 


Registered Nurses 


About 65 percent of all participating firms have at least one registered nurse on the company pay- 
roll engaged in the health program; for larger and smaller firms, respectively, the tally is 73 and 53 
percent. In almost all cases, these nurses are employed on a full-time basis; one larger northeastern 
steel firm with seven nurses on its staff notes "some are part time." 


Among these companies with nurses on the health staff, a fifth of the larger and a fourth of the 
smaller ones report that nurses are the only persons on the staff. One such larger company with four 
nurses comments: "one nurse is an X-ray technician."' Two smaller firms with only a nurse on the 
health staff remark: 


Industrial health is less of a problem in a bank than in industry. We maintain a dispensary 


with a registered nurse who prescribes and administers medications which have been approved 
by a doctor. She has been of assistance in following absentee cases and her calling at home 
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has had a positive effect on our absentee rate. Pre-employment physicals are covered by her 


also.--C. Edward Berryman, Vice President & Director of Personnel, The Marine Trust Co. 
of Western NY, Buffalo, N.Y. 
* * * 

Any employee who states he feels ill or who wants to go home because he feels ill, must first 
see the nurse. She advises him as to the proper course to pursue, sending him home if necessary. 
We have a medical history on each employee and the nurse acts on the basis of current find- 
ings plus medical record. Nurse also available for consultation and advice on health problems. 

Nurse works closely with local doctors and hospitals.--John S. Vozella, Personnel Manager, 


Presto Lock Company, Garfield, N.J. 


More commonly, though, nurses are employed on company health staffs together with a company 
doctor, on a full- or part-time basis. This is the practice in over half the larger firms and almost six 
tenths of the smaller ones with staff nurses. In addition, some companies with no doctors on the staff 
report that their nurses have the support of “consulting physicians." 


The number of nurses employed on company health staffs ranges anywhere from one to 38. One 
is the tally for eight in 10 of smaller firms, but for only three in 10 of larger ones with staff nurses. 
Three tenths of these larger companies have two registered nurses, and about a fourth report five or 
more. The company reporting the largest number of staff nurses (38)--a larger northeastern chemical 
firm--also has the most doctors (five full time and 35 part time). 


Staff Physicians 


Some 45 percent of larger companies on the Forum and 30 percent of smaller ones have at least 
one doctor on the company payroll engaged in the health program. Three in 10 of these larger firms and 
nearly two in 10 of the smaller ones report that their staff physician is employed on a part-time basis. 
Typical comments run: "Doctor is in plant two hours on Tuesday and four hours on Thursday"; "physi- 
cians are part time--total 19 hours per week during which physician is in attendance"; "spends approx- 
imately one-half hour in plant each day." 


A few companies report that their staff physician is a member of a company-owned hospital that 
provides medical services for its employees. One such company says: 


Our company operates and maintains a complete hospital adjacent to our plant. We have one 
doctor, one registered nurse and two aides who work directly for our company. The laboratory, 
nursing, and other staff members are available immediately as are the doctors and nurses on 
the hospital staff.--Lem Coley, Personnel Director, The Russell Mfg. Company, Alexander City, 
Ala. 


The number of physicians employed on company health staffs runs from one to 40. Commonly, 
though, the number is one--this is the practice in a little over half the larger firms with staff physicians 
and all but one of the smaller ones. A fifth of larger companies in this group report they have two staff 
physicians; another fifth report three. Of the remaining larger firms, one has four, another 14 ("one 
for each of 14 plants"), and another 40 (‘five full time and 35 part time"). One smaller southern plastics 
company has four. In addition to staff physicians, a few companies employ the services of consulting 
physicians; one such firm has "several consultants and examiners on a retainer or case-by-case basis." 


Among those companies with no physicians on the staff, one says: 


Until last fall we had a physician who spent one hour per day in our plant dispensary where 
routine treatment was administered, redressing of injuries, pre-employment physicals, routine 
yearly physicals and general industrial medical work. Business declined, and the doctor was 
dropped as an extra expense. --Smaller central manufacturer. 


Nearly a fourth of larger firms with no staff physicians on the company payroll report they have 
one or more doctors "on call" on either a retainer or a per-case basis. One such manufacturer says, 
"have 16 consulting physicians."' Some other typical comments are: “have a physician on retainer basis 
on 24-hour call, but not an employee as such"; "plant and field locations are served by company-approv- 
ed doctors on a fee basis"; "local physicians are 'on call’ for emergencies." The branch office of a 
larger electronics company reports: "We do not have a plant physician or nurse, but do have coverage 
during working hours by two physicians who are within five minutes of our plant." A larger northeastern 
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manufacturer using the services of 15 physicians says, "not on payroll--members of Mass. Medical 
Associates who staff our Medical Dept."’ 


Nearly seven in 10 of both larger and smaller ones with no staff physicians use physicians' sery- 
ices for physical exams, workmen's compensation claims, and other specific functions. A few typical] 
comments of these firms are: "employees with specific health problems are periodically examined at 
company expense, in doctor's office"; "specialized physical exams by outside physician"; "annual phys- 
ical by our doctor, paid by company." 


Other Personnel on Health Staff 


About 17 percent of larger participating firms employ some kind of technician on the company 
health staff; none of the smaller firms do so. In most cases, the technician handles X-ray examinations; 
some of the other types can be seen from these comments: "part-time medical laboratory technician"; 
"two industrial hygiene technicians"; ''one--blood technician and other analysis work"; "two dental hy- 
gienists.'' The number of technicians ranges from one to four; two fifths of these firms have one, and a 
like proportion have two. A larger Northeastern manufacturer of business equipment with four techni- 
cians notes: "medical secretary and technician (1), first aid technician (3)." 


Clerical personnel are employed on the health staffs of 30 percent of larger companies and 10 per- 
cent of smaller ones. The number, by company, is anywhere from one to 14. A little over half the com- 
panies have just one, and most of the rest have two. 


In addition to the above, a handful of companies mention other types of personnel on the health 
staff; for example, "optometrist about two hours per week, " "two pharmacists," "one physical therapist," 
“one nonmedical female with extensive first aid training." Another scattering of firms include such 
personnel as "four safety engineers and one manager of safety and dispensary services," "nine men in 
safety department," "personnel supervisor--first aid only." 


The following table summarizes the percentages of companies having the specified types of per- 
sonnel on the payroll. 


Make-up of Companies’ Health Staff 


AllCos. LargerCos. Smaller Cos. 


Nonmedical personnel trained by 


Red Cross to administer first aid 55% 53% 58% 
Registered nurses 65 73 
Staff physicians (full or part time) 39 45 30 
Clerical employees 23 30 10 
Technicians 10 17 — 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR INDUSTRIAL HEALTH 


Panel members were asked to indicate who was in charge of their industrial health program. 
Some 53 percent of smaller reporting companies say the responsibility lies with the personnel- industrial 
relations executive; another 8 percent of smaller firms put responsibility on persons engaged in some 
P-IR function, for example, "employee benefits manager" or "ass't director industrial relations." 
Among larger responding companies, 36 percent make the P-IR executive responsible for the health pro- 
gram; another 10 percent designate a person engaged in some P-IR function, for example, "supervisor of 
employee benefits," "personnel representative," "secretary in charge of personnel." 


The medical director or plant physician is in charge of the health program in 35 percent of larger 


reporting firms and 13 percent of smaller ones. One company with a medical director describes the 
function of his department this way: 


It is a diagnostic and treatment center for industrially caused injuries and illnesses. It fur- 
ther serves to the utmost in its capacity in aiding employees to obtain adequate medical care for 
non-occupational illnesses or injuries whereever called upon. The Department is in charge of 
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the preplacement physical examinations conducted on new employees and continually serves as 
advisor and consultant to those departments in the Corporation having need for analysis of human 
factors, body physiology, and psychologic reactions in connection with the development of new or 
improved products for future production. --Wayne B. Wiggins, Manager, Compensation Adminis- 
tration, The Garrett Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 


About a fifth of larger firms with staff physicians put responsibility for the health program on some other 
person, usually the safety manager or director. 


Registered nurses are in charge of the health program in 13 percent of smaller reporting com- 
panies but only three percent of larger ones. Other persons in this group charged with company health 
programs are: safety specialist ("safety engineer," "safety manager," "safety supervisor’)--16 percent 


of larger and 5 percent of smaller firms; factory superintendent--2 percent of larger firms and 8 per- 
cent of smaller ones. 


Ultimate Responsibility 


Panel members also were asked to identify the person to whom the person in charge of the health 
program reports. Responses to that question put ultimate responsibility for the health program on the 
p-IR executive in 43 percent of larger reporting companies and 37 percent of smaller ones; another 11 
percent of such larger firms say some person engaged in a P-IR function, for example, "supervisor of 
employee benefits," "ass't personnel manager," "supervisor, personnel services." 


Company vice-presidents have the last word in 29 percent of smaller responding firms and 14 per- 


cent of larger ones. In one smaller tile manufacturer, it is the secretary-treasurer. Company presidents § 


assume ultimate responsibility for the health program in 14 percent of larger and 13 percent of smaller 
reporting firms. 


Other persons named as having the final say on the company health program are: plant manager-- 
9 percent of larger companies; some other managerial official ("general manager," "works manager," 
"division manager")--7 percent of larger and 16 percent of smaller firms; medical director--one each of 
larger and smaller firms reporting; secretary-treasurer--one small company. 


The tables that follow show who is responsible for company health programs in those companies 
that have delegated the responsibility. 


In Charge of Company Health Program 


All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 


P-IR Executive 43% 36% 53% 
Medical director or plant doctor 26 35* 13 
Registered nurse 7 Pg 13 
Safety specialist 11 16 
Person in P-IR function 9 10 8 
Plant superintendent + 2 8 
100% 102% 100% 


*Includes one firm with both doctor and nurse in charge. 


Final Responsibility for Health Program 


All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 


P-IR Executive 
President 

Vice president 
Plant Manager 
Person in P-IR Function 


Other 
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40% 43% 37% 
14 14 13 
20 14 29 
5 9 
6 11 -- 
15 9 21 
100% 100% 100% i! 


MAINTAINING HEALTH STANDARDS 


Authority for Hiring or Separating 


Who decides whether an applicant should be hired or an employee fired when there is some ques- 
tion of his physical or mental condition? Panel members' responses indicate the decision-maker is the 
P-IR executive in 67 percent of smaller reporting firms and 43 percent of larger ones. Another 10 per- 

- cent of such larger companies say some person engaged in the P-IR function, for example, "employment 
manager," or "personnel supervisor." The decision is made, of course, following the doctor's or ex- 

aminer's report; but in some cases additional consultation occurs between the doctor and P-IR executive, 
In a few other cases, the decision appears to be a joint effort of the personnel and medical departments, 


The medical director or plant physician makes the decision in 20 percent of larger responding 
companies and 22 percent of smaller ones. His action, though, sometimes is subject to review by some- 
one else or is the product of a joint effort, thus: ''medical director subject to manager of administrative 
services on calculated risk"; "joint decision between plant physician and industrial relations manager"; 
"doctor and personnel director." 


In a handful of larger companies, the plant doctor determines whether an applicant in questionable 
health is to be hired, but the P-IR executive decides or is consulted on separating an employee for medica] 
causes. This is what some of these firms say: "hiring--physician, separation--manager employee rela- 
tions"; "plant physician in respect to employment--plant physician in consultation with superintendent of 
industrial relations in case of separation. "' 


Some 10 percent of larger reporting firms and 2 percent of smaller ones let the plant manager or 
superintendent judge the case. A couple of these companies say his judgment follows the advice of the 
P-IR executive or the company doctor. 


MAINTAINING HEALTH STANDARDS 


Medical Reasons for Rejecting Applicants 


Sixty percent of smaller responding firms and 45 percent of larger ones list hernia as being 
among the most common causes for rejection of applicants for plant employment. Next come back ail- 
ments (51 percent of smaller firms and 34 percent of larger ones) and heart trouble (31 percent of smaller 
firms and 30 percent of larger ones). High blood pressure is a cause for rejection of plant applicants in 
18 percent of larger and 14 percent of smaller reporting firms, defective vision in 9 percent of larger and 
26 percent of smaller companies. 


Some companies mention general medical reasons for rejecting plant applicants, such as: "pre- 


vious medical history or problems"; "general physical condition"; "physically incapable of performing 
work"; "chronic ailments." Others say the cause "varies widely," "varies according to requirements, " 
or "varies too widely for an opinion. " 


About 7 percent of reporting companies reject physically handicapped persons for plant employ- 
ment. One larger research and development company that follows the opposite practice says: "We hire 
any number of physically handicapped people. The only requirement is ability to do the work." 


Tuberculosis or lung trouble is mentioned by 12 percent of responding companies as a cause for 
turning down plant applicants. A wide variety of other medical reasons are given by reporting firms; some 
examples are: "infectious diseases," "epilepsy," "diabetes," "dermatitis," "kidney," "mental illness," 
"cancer, " 


Common reasons for rejecting applicants for office employment are the same as for plant appli- 
cants in 58 percent of larger reporting firms and 43 percent of smaller ones. Some of the different medi- 
cal grounds mentioned for refusing office applicants are "nervous condition" and "emotional instability." 
Moreover, several companies say they have no medical grounds for rejecting office applicants, or at least, 
as in the case of one larger food company, "records do not show any medical rejections for office 
applicants." 


Medical Okay After Illness or Injury 


All smaller reporting companies and 93 percent of larger ones require their employees to get a 
medical okay before returning to work after an illness or injury. Some firms qualify this requirement 
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according to the length of the absence; for example: "after an illness of 30 days or more"; "after 2 weeks"; 
“after 7 days"; "after 3 days absence." Others limit the need for an okay to "serious illness" or "serious 
cases," "insurance covered only," "if one should be given, in opinion of personnel manager." 

Among companies requiring a clean bill of health, 41 percent of larger ones and 35 percent of the 
smaller say it should come from the employee's personal physician; 43 percent of the larger and 25 per- 
cent of the smaller require an okay from the company doctor. Some companies require an okay from both. 
A few companies distinguish between injury and illness. Return to work after the former requires release 
from the company doctor; after the latter, from the personal physician. A handful of other firms require 3 
clearance from either the company or the personal physician depending on the nature of the case or whether 3am 
the illness or injury is work-associated. a 


An additional group of companies--30 percent of smaller and 7 percent of larger--in this group 
say the "attending physician" releases their employees for work after an illness or injury. Presumably 
this would normally be the employee's physician. Other persons authorized to perform this function are: 
"nurse--after minor illness," "local doctor," "compensation physician." In some cases, release for work @ 
is given by "workmen's compensation carrier in case of injury," "personnel division," or "medical 4 
department. 


Weeding Out Accident- Prones 


Slightly over three fourths of reporting companies in the Forum make some effort to weed out : 
"accident-prones."' For larger firms the percentage is 78; for smaller ones, 73. Two companies that say (im 
they make no effort in this matter supplied these comments: _ 


No systematic approach to this, but investigations are made to locate cause of frequent acci- 
dents by an employee. We question the concept of "accident prone. '"--Harold F. Shanahan, Super-§ : 
intendent- Industrial Relations, Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical Corp. , Hopewell, Virginia. 

* * * ees 

If an employee was accident-prone to the point of constituting a danger to himself or other em- § 
ployees, he would eventually be discharged. --Gerald R. Rudd, Director of Industrial Relations, 
Albertson's, Inc., Boise, Idaho. 


Among firms that weed out accident-prones, about two fifths do so only before hiring takes place. 
This is the practice in close to half the smaller and four tenths of the larger of such firms. The favorite 
prehire method is checking with former employees; slightly over half of these firms do so. One larger 
cosmetics manufacturer in this group adds, "weeding out after employment has not been successful to date § 
due to union opposition." Another device--chevking the applicant's work history--is used by about a third 
of the larger and just over a fifth of the smaller reporting firms. Pre-employment physicals and inter- 
views each are weeding-out techniques in about three tenths of the larger and slightly more than a tenth of 


smaller companies in this group. One larger baking company that uses almost all the above methods also 
checks "retail credit, auto driving record." 


Weeding out accident-prones is done only after hiring by a fourth of larger and nearly a sixth of 
smaller firms that say they make some effort in this area. Selective placement or transfer is the most 
popular method; one larger soap manufacturer comments: "warnings, letters, disciplinary action, but 
persuasion and job transfer are most effective. '' The other device--separation--appears to be used as a 
final resort, according to these comments: "we will separate unsafe workers for repeated rule violations"; § 

"if too many accidents, man is placed on discharge procedure, i.e. reprimand, then layoff, then discharge@ 
"termination in clear cases."' Weeding out after hiring, however, can be inhibited where employees have 
union representation, as in these quotes: "can only be done with solid case because of union contract"; "re-§ 

stricted by union agreement. " 


To identify accident-prones after hiring, most companies in this group maintain accident and safe- 3 
ty records. If this is not enough, one larger oil company goes a step further: "accident histories are main 
tained on each employee; where the reason is not clear, the employee may be subjected to a physiological 
and/or psychological examination."' Observation by the foreman is another common device for spotting 
accident-prones, especially "during the probationary period after hiring." One larger northeastern manu- § 
facturer makes observation a coordinated effort of several departments: "These people are under surveil- § 
lance of medical department, their department managers, and our safety department. Everything possible } 3 


is done to help them. " 
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MEDICAL ABSENCES 


A little over a third of larger and almost two fifths of smaller firms that sift out accident-prones qo 
it both before and after hiring. In most cases, the methods used are a combination of those employed by 
companies that weed-out either before or after. The following comment illustrates this. 


Before hiring--screening applicant in interview concerning previous history of accidents, j]]- hi 
ness, and safety record. After hiring--observing pattern and transferring to other departmenta] a 
jobs. If pattern still exists--sending to clinic physician for exam. They advise us concerning 0: 
medical fitness--continuing program until individual leaves of own volition or medical reason. p 
Restricted by union agreement. -- Larger printing and publishing company. 
MEDICAL ABSENCES ti 
fe 
Panel members were asked what their companies did to verify absences ostensibly caused by sick- p 
ness or injury. Virtually all companies reported they took some form of action in such cases. Among the N 
few who said "none," even this was qualified in certain cases; for example, “none unless man is apparently P 
taking advantage of us, then checked by insurance company or supervisor or visiting nurse"; "honor system, 
violators usually discharged"; "nothing unless absentee rate is above average." One smaller manufacturer 
" does nothing for absences of less than three days, but longer periods must be verified by doctor's 
certificate. 
h 
A doctor's statement is required by about 75 percent of all companies that verify sickness or injury is 
absenteeism; the figures for larger and smaller companies, respectively, are 72 and 77 percent. Among e 
some of these firms, the duration of the absence is a factor in requiring a doctor's certificate; for ex- fi 


ample: "require physician statement for absence in excess of three consecutive days"; "require verifica- 
tion by physician if absence is beyond five days"; ''request note from doctor if absence is for one week or 
more." One larger electronics firm sets up different procedures according to the length of absence: 
"Three days or less, employee must satisfy immediate supervisor that he is ill. More than three days, a 
doctor's statement is required and excused leave must be processed through personnel. " 


Some companies modify the requirement for a doctor's certificate according to the circumstances, 
as in these comments: "in formalized union sick leave programs, doctor's certificates are required"; 
"request a doctor's note in case of habitual absentee"; "doctor's note, visit by nurse in special situations." 
Several firms note that verification of absences includes other elements in addition to a doctor's certificate; 
for example: "follow up with special medical examinations"; "have insurance investigator check at home"; 
“must report to company dispensary upon return to plant." 


Representative descriptions of verification procedures follow. 


The Department's supervisor sends an absence report to Comp. Benefits Admin. the first day of 
absence. After five working days' absence, a Physician's Statement is sent for completion by at- 
tending physician, to be returned to Emp. Health, for review. Employee may then be called in for 
physician's examination. --Edward J. Henry, Director of Employee Relations, Nationwide Insurance 

Co. , Columbus, Ohio. 
| * * * 
) Require written release by employees’ physician. Require complete details on forms if eligible 
for insurance benefits. If in doubt as to legitimate claim, refer to company retained physician. -- 
George H. Edgar, Personnel Manager, Rand McNally & Co. , Hammond, Indiana. 


be A scattering of companies set up different procedures for illness and injury, according to these re- 

. marks: "require a statement from the employee's physician for illnesses; require proof of, or witness to, 
work connected injury"; "our nurse checks with the employee or his doctor for on the job injuries and with 
the employee in case of question regarding sickness"; "M.D. verification on injury or claimed critical ill- 
ness; minor illness absence rate low enough not to be a problem." 


Instead of a doctor's certificate, a handful of companies employ nurses to verify such absences. 
Other practices include the following: "visits by supervisory personnel"; "safety director for ‘habituals’ or 
malingerers"; "personnel manager investigation or retail credit check"; "investigation by employee rela- 
tions staff and insurance carrier." 


Visiting Nurse Programs 


About a sixth of the larger but only 3 percent of the smaller companies on the Forum have a visiting 
nurse program. Several companies that do not have such programs indicate that sometimes nurses do visit 
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absent employees; for example: "nurse occasionally visits employees that are hospitalized"; "we do have 
one at one refinery’; ‘nurse does follow difficult cases by telephone, visits very occasionally. " 


Visiting nurse programs have a variety of objectives, according to those companies that say they 
have one. Generally, companies report that the visiting nurse verifies absences due to illness or injury, 
as in these comments: "check validity of illness and to offer help"; "check on absenteeism and progress 


of convalescence"; "verify legitimate illness or injury prior to payment of insurance benefits."" A few com- : % 


panies state that their visiting nurse does not police absenteeism. 


A couple of companies describe their program as being designed to promote good employee rela- 
tions, according to these remarks: "not for care or direct service, aimed at employee relations and wel- 
fare in long term or severe illnesses"'; ''conducted on a good-will basis."' The visiting nurse of a larger 
paper manufacturer serves as "a liaison between ill and absent employee and his Dept. Supervisor, 
Medical Dept. and Insurance Dept."' In addition to verifying sickness absence, another larger paper com- 
pany says its visiting nurse counsels employees "in such areas as alcoholism." 


HEALTH CARE FOR EXECUTIVES 


Some 52 percent of larger and 30 percent of smaller reporting companies on the Forum say they 
have some form of health-care program for their executives. In most cases, the stress in these programs 


is on prevention of illness rather than curative treatment. All programs include a comprehensive physical § | 


examination, usually on an annual basis. The following comments illustrate some of the typical and varied 
features of these programs. 


The program is open to executives at the middle management level and above. Executives 
participate in the program voluntarily. Examinations are provided for certain key executives at 
the Greenbrier Clinic in White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. Others attend doctors of their own choos- 
ing. No medical reports are received by the company. The value of the program comes from 
providing periodic physical examinations on a scheduled basis, so that executives take time off 
from other duties to be examined. It is assumed that personnel receiving examinations will follow 
the recommendations of their doctors and by so doing will protect their health for their own benefit 
and to the ultimate advantage of the company. --C.T. Whitton, Manager, Industrial Relations, 
Vulcan Materials Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

* * 


The Executive Health Program is compulsory. At the present time we have fifty-eight officers 


of the Company participating. This includes the President, Vice Presidents, and first level manage- c 


ment group. The technical work, consisting of visual examination by Bausch and Lomb Orthorater, 
hearing test by Maico Audiometer, 14 x 17 chest film, urinalysis, blood count, sedimentation with 
hematocrit, the two hour post prandial blood sugar, serum cholesterol, non protein nitrogen test, 
and a twelve lead electrocardiogram is done in the Employee Health Service. 


An appointment on another day is made for the officer with the internist of his choice (from a 
list of fourteen that have indicated their understanding of our program, and willingness to partici- 
pate in the plan as carefully outlined to them). When the officer arrives at the internist's office, 
the results of his previous tests have already been received. The internist conducts a careful 


historical survey, and completes a thorough physical examination. He then indicates, as a result 
of his examination and evaluating the results of all the prior tests, whether he believes further 


special examinations are necessary. If needed, he will arrange for these added examinations. 


At the conclusion of all these studies, the internist discusses his findings with the officer. No 
report is sent to the Companies, unless a life-threatening condition is found, or a long-term leave 
of absence is believed advisable by the internist. In either case, a recommendation will be sent by 
the internist only to the Employee Health Service physician. Advice will then be forwarded to the 
appropriate administrative authority. The confidential naiure of the medical information is care- 
fully preserved just as it is for all other employees of the Companies. The entire cost of all diag- 
nostic studies is borne by the Employee Health Service of the Employee Relations Department. 


Treatment is not a part of this program. Each executive is free to select any physician he de- 


sires to carry out any indicated therapy at his own expense. --Edward J. Henry, Director of Employ ‘ 


ee Relations, Nationwide Insurance Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
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HEALTH CARE FOR EXECUTIVES 


Among those companies with no health program for executives, one Panel member says: "We dig 
have a program for executives for one year. In my opinion it was worthwhile but the President did not 
share this view so it was not continued."" A larger chemical corporation in this group reports, "examina- 
tion of plant executives is on a voluntary basis." 


Executive health programs are conducted on a voluntary basis in close to six in 10 of larger firms 
having such programs but only two in 10 of smaller ones. Thus, compulsory programs are twice as com- 
mon in the smaller as in the larger companies. One company explains the voluntary aspect of its program 
this way: 


The Executive Health Plan is not compulsory. However, it is considered a degree of achieve- 
ment to be included in the program. Consequently, those who are included have been glad to par- 
ticipate. We have approximately 40 executives participating and have had no difficulty in obtainin 
complete cooperation, both in accepting examination procedures and following recommended treat- 
ment where necessary.--Lyle H. Fisher, Vice President, Personnel and Industrial Relations, 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


A compulsory program is described in this comment: 


Annual compulsory extensive physical examinations for all executives, department heads, and 
plant managers (approximately 25 employees). The employee is required to carry out the Com- 
pany's orders based on the doctor's recommendation. Continued employment is dependent upon 
it.--William J. Quick, Personnel Manager, Tube-Kote, Inc., Houston, Tex. 


One company whose executive health program is under study requires its supervisory personnel to 
take a physical examination as a condition of promotion. 


All supervisory personnel from level of foreman up receive comprehensive physical prior to 
promotion. This is condition for promotion, therefore compulsory.--Francis N. Vernon, Man- 
ager, Employee & Community Relations, The Quaker Oats Co. , Shiremanstown, Pa. 


In almost all cases, the results of executives’ physical examinations are made known only to the 
executive. The rationale for confidential treatment of executives’ physical exams is explained by one 
company this way: 


While there is considerable conflict of opinion as to the confidentiality of the examination re- 
sults, it is felt that the better view is to have the report go to the executive only and not to his 
superiors. The Company must rely upon the fact that part of an executive's responsibility to the 
Company is to alert his superiors to any and all reasons why he may not be able to put forth his 
best efforts on the job. In addition, it must be recognized that a voluntary physical examination 
program will not be supported in some instances if there is a fear on the employee's part that the 
results may be used to jeopardize his future promotional possibilities. --Roger M. Dolan, Vice 
President, Industrial Relations, Thomas A. Edison Industries, McGraw-Edison Co. , West Orange, 
New Jersey. 


What is the extent of the doctor's authority? For example, can he order an executive to undergo 
treatment, take a vacation, etc.? Panel members are almost unanimous in responding that the doctor's 
authority extends only as far as "recommending." One smaller aircraft manufacturer says: "treatment, 
vacations, etc. cannot be ordered by the Director of the program, but can be strongly advised." Other 
variants are: "assume personnel will follow recommendations"; "complete cooperation in following 
recommended treatment"; "employee expected to follow recommendations." One smaller hospital serv- 
ice corporation distinguishes between treatment and vacations thusly: “vacations may be directed; treat- 
ment decisions are employee's--management may only urge." 


One company whose program is developing with experience says: 


Our program, which is preventative rather than curative in concept, is currently under study 
for revision to: (1) establish yardsticks for participation, (2) place it on an out-patient basis 
rather than encourage dead-stay in hospital, (3) improve plan administrations so that individual 
examinations are made on schedule rather than by the laissez-faire system of individual timing. 
***--J_M. Shelton, Labor Relations Manager, International Minerals & Chemical Corp. , Skokie, 
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EVALUATION & BENEFITS 


Panel members were asked this question: Do you think your health program pays for itself? Of 
the firms that answered the question, 93 percent of the larger and 94 percent of the smaller say "yes." 2 
A larger rubber manufacturer qualifies its "no" reply with this comment: "We don't do enough to accurate-™ 
ly measure results. '' Some of the other companies that gave no answer made these comments: "eventho # 
a health program may not pay for itself financially, | think it is worthwhile and a justified expense"; "have 


very little information to form an adequate opinion"; “doubtful. "" Another company in this group explains: 


We maintain little more than an adequately staffed and equipped dispensary and this is a neces- 
sary cost of operating a plant. Cannot claim any great savings as result of a health program be- 
cause we don't have the elaborate type program which might "pay for itself. "'--Larger rubber 
company. 


A few companies that believe health programs pay for themselves say they can't be measured in 
money terms. Here are a couple of typical comments of this group. 


Including treatment of Workmen's Compensation cases, safety cooperation, rehabilitation, 
preventive medicine routine and employer-employee relations, it no doubt pays for itself, although 
actual monetary values cannot be assigned. --William H. Bailey, General Personnel Director, 
Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, S.C. 

* * * 

Dollar cost impossible to measure. Limitation in frequency and severity of accidents and con- 
sequences seem clear. A number of cases of early detection of physical illness of a serious 
nature tend to validate program. Employee response is excellent to total program. -~R. W. 


McDonald, Manager, Personnel & Industrial Relations, Shell Development Co. , Emeryville, Calif. q 


In contrast, other companies mention definite money savings resulting from their health programs. 
Some representative remarks follow. 


Annual refund of retrospectively rated Workmen's Compensation premium is in excess of op- 
erating costs of medical department. Other benefits include health, morale, absenteeism. -- 
Gilbert F. Berry, Industrial Relations Manager, Royal McBee Corp., Hartford, Conn. 

* * * 


Company has self insurance program and elimination of accident prone and physical inability 
employees and compliance with ICC regulations has saved substantial sums of money.~--R. J. 
Ehrhardt, Director of Industrial Relations, McLean Trucking Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

* * * 

Cost of outside treatment and physical exams far exceeds the payroll of our staff.--G. W. 

Whitehead, Personnel Manager, Rohr Aircraft Corp., Riverside, Calif. 


Generally, most companies believe their programs pay for themselves in terms of the over-all 
benefits derived. Some sample comments are: 


An average of 75% of personnel avail themselves of the voluntary annual physical exams, and 
additional 8- 10% have chest X-ray in lieu of exams. Minor & some major illnesses were detected 
in early stages, and employees referred to family physician soon enough for recovery period to be 
shortened, and employees able to resume work quicker. Many employees indicated they wouldn't 
take time or expense to have physical which they can have here, because it is on company time and 
at no expense to employee. Results are made available to family physician upon request from em- 
ployee. We have used our medical facilities to further public heblth interests; for example, if an 
employee has come in contact with an individual having active tuberculosis, we take a chest X-ray, 
and follow up with a second film in six months. We believe absenteeism has declined due to our 


medical program. We believe we have improved employee morale by providing modern equipment, § 
professional help, and an interest in the employee's individual well-being. Our Health Department J 


provides a valuable tool in pre-employment screening. -- Edward J. Henry, Director of Employee 
Relations, Nationwide Insurance Co. , Columbus, Ohio. 
* * 


Reduces absenteeism. Reduces injury experience (insurance). Reduces severity of injuries 
and length of disabilities. Controls medical requirements for employees. Improves employee 
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EVALUATION & BENEFITS 


morale thru use of facilities and maintains good working conditions. --George H. Edgar, Personne] 
Manager, Rand McNally & Co., Hammond, Ind. 
* * 

An in-plant program helps to reduce the possible exposure to hazards and allows for contro] 
over the company's responsibility and liability for occupational injuries and illnesses. It also 
encourages early return to work through rehabilitation. There are intangible advantages from 
the standpoint of providing immediate temporary relief of pain and discomfort from minor ai]- 
ments, thereby reducing loss of time from work by experienced employees. Medical counselling 
with all employees, periodic examinations for certain occupations, and annual checkup of key per- 
sonnel provide an awareness of any serious health problems with the opportunity for referral for 
early treatment. This reduces the possibility of prolonged absences from work and possible ex- 
tension of work life through reassignment and/or lessened responsibility. --George L. Germain, 
Supervisor, Development & Training, Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 


The following excerpt from the 1960 Health & Safety report of the Tennessee Valley Authority il- 
lustrates the expanding impact of its health program. 


The effectiveness of the health and safety program developed by TVA has been reflected through 
the years in such accomplishments as declining accident rates, recognition and control of occupa- 
tional disease hazards, wide utilization by employees of services to prevent illness and promote 
health, successful control of the impact of TVA operations on stream and air sanitation, virtual 
disappearance of malaria from the Tennessee Valley area, and productive liaison and cooperative 
work relationships with state and Federal health and safety agencies.--R.F. Bertram, Chief, 
Labor Relations Branch, Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tenn. 


In summary, the benefits commonly mentioned by those firms that say their programs pay for 
themselves are (listed in order of frequency): reduction in workmen's compensation and other insurance 
costs, lower absentee rates, reduced frequency and severity of accidents, reduction in lost time from 
injuries or illnesses, prevention of injuries or diseases, improved employee morale and relations. The 
table that follows shows the percentage of reporting companies that mention those benefits. 


Benefits of Industrial Health Programs 


All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 


Reduction in workmen's compensation 


& other insurance costs 32% 38% 27% 
Lower absentee rates 28 3 30 
Reduced frequency & severity of accidents 27 ae 39 
Reduction in lost time from injuries or 

illnesses 25 30 21 
Prevention of injuries or diseases 23 30 15 
Improved employee morale & relations 22 24 21 


Other benefits mentioned by more than 5 percent of reporting companies include: ''valuable tool 
in pre-employment screening'--11 percent of firms; "improves or maintains employees’ health''--8 per- 
cent; "improves over-all efficiency and productivity"--7 percent; employees’ health education''--6 per- 
cent. In addition, some companies say: "provides source for assisting in employee's problems"; 
“proper job placement, job transfer, control of return to work situations"; "reduces turnover"; "creates 
medical alertness by employees."’ 
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Here is a book that shows how training can be used 
as a tool for achieving organizational goals in business 
and industry. Instead of merely surveying available 
training techniques, it evaluates them on the basis of 
recent research and actual business and industrial ex- 
perience. Most important, it develops a sound rationale 
for analyzing and solving the training problems encount- 
ered in practice. All four basic steps involved in devel- 
oping an effective training program are considered in 
detail: determining training needs; utilizing data drawn 
from the psychology of learning; selecting appropriate 
training techniques; and assessing training results. 


1961 Approx. 132 pages 


Send for an examination copy. 


TRAINING in BUSINESS and INDUSTRY 


By William McGehee, Fieldcrest Mills, Inc. 
and Paul W. Thayer, Life Insurance Agency 


Management Association. 


6 by 9-1/4 


Emphasis throughout the book is placed on harmonizing 
training programs with clearly-defined goals and on 
choosing scientific training procedures. Particular 
attention is given to such modern techniques as teaching 
machines, business games, and sensitivity training. 


Contents... 


Training in Business and Industry Today. Organiza- 
tion Analysis. Operations Analysis. Man Analysis. 
Learning and Industrial Training I. Learning and Indus- 
trial Training II. Methods and Techniques in Industrial 
Training. The Trainer. Evaluation of Training. 

Ilus. Prob. $7.50) 


*Also available in a textbook edition. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 440 - 4th Ave., New York 16, N.Y 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
By Herbert J. Chruden and Arthur W. Sherman, Jr. 


Emphasis is placed on positive and preventive as- 
pects in this scholarly book. The personnel func- 
tions performed by the line executive as well as 
those performed by the personnel department are 
covered. The why and how of the different person- 
nel functions and their interrelationsihps are pre- 
sented in a challenging and penetrating manner that 
will stimulate the student to analyze and evaluate 
the various problems. There is a melding of the 
principles and the theory of good organization, sound 
management, and effective human relations. 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN MANAGEMENT 

By I. L. Heckmann and S. G. Huneryager 
Here is a book that uses a broad, foundational ap- 
proach and emphasizes the role of behavioral sci- 
ences, It attempts to explain the “whys” and “where- 
fores” of the behavior of man in industry and busi- 
ness. Many of the selected concepts and principles. 
Theory and practice are covered without undue em- 
phasis on one and a disregard for the other. 


FOUR IMPORTANT TITLES 


READINGS IN PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

By Herbert J]. Chruden and Arthur W. Sherman 
This book is designed to serve as a supplementary 
source of reading material in personnel management. 
It is also valuable when used in connection with 
seminars on personnel management, advanced man- 
agement, advanced management programs, company 
in-service training programs, and executive develop- 
ment programs. Introductory paragraphs set the 
stage for many of the 67 articles and for each major 
section of the book. 

WAGE AND SAL ARY ADMINISTRATION 

By Adolph Langsner and Herbert G. Zollitsch 
This book gives a penetrating treatment of wage and 
salary theory and principles supplemented by copious 
figures, charts, and tables. The status, functions, 
and responsibilities of the wage and salary admini- 
Sstrator in organizations of various size are clarified. 
All basic methods of job evaluation are discussed 
but greater emphasis is placed on the point method. 
incentive wage plans and motion and time study are 
clearly and adequately treated. Case problems and 
practical experience assignments conclude each 
chapter. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27-New Rochelle, N.Y.—Chicago 5—Burlingame, Calif.—Dallas 2 
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